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THAT'S ALL. 





BY 8. U. W. 





The drama lifte its curtain, 
The players are arrayed, 

The garlands are got ready, 
And, when the money's paid, 

You see a little man 
And he woos a little maid, 


The puppets take their places, 
The farce of Life is played; 
*Tis a shifting panorama 
With all the world displayed; 
For you're yourself the little man, 
Or you're the little maid, 
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CHAPTER X 


LIVE Pierrepoint satin the drawing- 
() room of the Nunnery,her work resting 

on ber knees, her bands idly clasped 
together, The firelight shone upon her face 
and lighted up here and therea fold of the 
Pom peian red velvet dress she wore, It 
was dusk, but a wan reflection from the 
crisp new-fallen snow outside made the 
daylight seem to last a little longer this 
evening. However, it was too dark to 
work—and Olive was not working. She 
was thinking, her mind being filled witb 
the sad thoughts to which “blind-man’s 
boliday’’ sometimes gives rise, when the 


door opened, and Cathbert Iredeli walked 


slowly in, then, seeing her there, prepared 
to beat a retreat, 

‘Ob, don’t go! Why do you always avoid 
meas if I had the plague?’ said Mise 
Pierrepoint petulantly. ‘I shall not disturb 
you; for pity’s sake dosit down and take 
your ease!”’ 


‘“Youare very kind,’’ he answered coldly 
and satdown with a reluctant air. He 
glanced indifferently at the woman opposite 
to him, and then ieaned back in his chair, 
took out a black book with brass clasps 
sod corners, and began in silence to study 
the closely-written pages it contained, 

She watched him for a few momente, 
with a dangerous gieam in hereyes. How 
dare he sit there staring at a stupid old 
note book when she, Olive Pierrepoint was 
present? And he might have talked to her 
had he caredtodo so, She had never 
before come across such @ man—one who 
could live in the same house with her and 
scarcely attempt flirtation. She could 
arrive at only one conciusion, His heart 
must be already disposed of: he must be 
in |ove with some one else, 

She watebed bim with angry impatience 
as he took a pencil from bis pocket and 
carefully made a briefentry in the little 
book; then as he leaned back with a 
Scurcely audible sigh, she exclaimed 
péetulantly— 

“How I do dislike that book!’’ 

He started; evidently he had almost 
forgotten she was in the room. 
“How? What did you say? 
parcon,” he said incoberently. 

‘‘W bat bas come over you lately?’ she 
asked, 

“What bes come over me?’’—he! plessly. 

“Oh, for pity’s sake, don’t go on repeat- 
Ing whet! eay! It is so exasperating. 
You know you have changed. I could 
6ven assign a date for the chango that has 
come over you. Ever since you rode 
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nobody has been able to extract a word 
from you. What is the matter?’ 

Cuthbert looked attentively at her; for 
the firat time for many days he fixed his 
eyes and his thoughts fully upon ber. 
‘Tam even a poorer creature than I 
imagined,” he replied, “if I have allowed 
my private troubles to be so plainly visible 
in my face and manner. I am in trouble; 
but I hoped I did not show it.”’ 

Sheclasped her hands round her knees 
and leaned forward, her large eyes full of 
sympathy. 

“1 like that—it isso manlyof you to say 
straight out , ‘I am in trouble,’”’ she said; 
‘but I want to help you, Is it nota trouble 
you could tell me?’’ 

He looked at her without any signs of the 
grateful adoration she had expected— 
indeed there was an expression of mistrust 
on bis face. 

“J could not burden you with my 
troubles,’’ he answered with the air of 
aman who does not intend to answer 
questfons, 

He was hatefully unimpressionable; 
Olive could have boxed his eara witb 
pleasure, She waa more than ever deter- 
mined to conquer him, 

“They are all confided to the little black 
book with brass clasps,’’ she said, laughing 
“put, believe me, it is nota very safe con- 
fidant. A man told me that to confide ina 
woman was exactly the same as writing 
your secrets in a book and leaving it about 
for any one to read who chose. He used to 
say that neither the woman nor the book 
will speak—as a rule—un!ees you examine 
them, when the secret is at once read with 
the utmost ease, I give you fair warning, 
ifyou leavethe book about, I shall read 
i?” 

“] give you fall permission to do so — 
now, this moment, if you like,”’ he answer- 
ed, with asmile which maddened her, and 
bolding out the open book, 

Sne glanced ergerly at the closely-written 
pages, andthen pushed it away with a 
display of petulance, half real, half 
feigned. 

‘Latin! What ashame!” she exclaimed, 

He carefully closed the clasps and 
s!ipped the book into bis pocket. 

“It is anything but a perfect safeguard,”’ 
ne said, ‘but, for the ordinary prying 
individual, it would answer well. I bope 
{ have not offended you, Miss Pierrepoint, 
that would be acruel return for all your 
kindness; but itis better that my refusal 
should offend you than that I should 
oppress you by the knowledge of what | 
have to bear.’”’ He leaned his forehead on 
bis band with asad smile. ‘You must not 
encourage me; I feel in the mood for weak 
com plaining,’’ be added. 

‘Weak? It is almost nice to hear you 
own to weakness—you are always 80 
oppressively stroug and self-contained,” 

“It is bard,” be cried suddenly—this 
world is bard, unjust, unequal! I can’t be 
bappy or content when I am burning with 
a sense of wrong! Whai have I done that 
here, at this janctare of my life, after years 
of toll, J shoald be left stranded withoat 
the slightest prospect, when I would give 
almost life itself for money enough to be 
independent? Ab, Miss Pilerrepoint, 
poverty is bard for a woman, buat it is 
maddening for a man of my age !’’ 

“It must be,’’ she murmured pityingly. 
‘the world is fall of injastice; but indeed 
there are 80me Who can appreciate.”’ 

He sprang to bis feet abruptly, 

“Whaeta pitiful wretch I am,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘to be bemoaning myself to you 
likethis! It shows to what a depth of 


Olive rose too, and laid’a hand upon bis 
arm. 

Listen,” she said; “do not go. You 
think I bave been trying to force your 
confidence? Well, 1 bave; bat I will never 
tryagain. We women don’t always geuge 
the depth of a man’s feelings. I will never 
refer to the subject again; but, if only I bad 
influence, if I bad but friends in England 
who could help you— 

“*{ should never have come to England 
bad I known how perfectly well off my 
mother was witbout me,” he interposed 
bitterly. “If nothing turns up by the 
fourth of next month, I shall emigrate 
again. Across the sea, at least, no one 
knows—no one can point the finger of scorn 
at me,” 

“Oh, indeed you are exaggerating,’’ said 
Olive gently; ‘no one about here soorne 
you. On the oontrary, it is believed that 
you amassed a fabulous fortune in 
America,” 

“I did not mean that exactly—in fact, I 
cannot tell you what I mean,” be returned 
sadiy. “Ionly know that!I have stayed 
here too long;” and he looked ast her 
earnestly. “I promised my mother that 
I would stay a month. I have stayed 
nearly three. At the end of the three I 
shall go; it is madness to stay—sheer mad- 
nessal’’ 

Olive’s hands fell lightly clasped before 
her, her eyes were fixed upon the fire. 
She was shaken with an emotion she had 
never felt before. It was folly—impossible, 
a moment's woakness—it could not really 
be that she was in love with this penniless 
man. In love or not, itmust be puta stop 
to, forshe meant to marry Sir Oharies 
Mauleverer; but for one wild moment her 
heart was stirred with real feeling. Sne 
felt unable to move as he clenched bis 
nands and set his teeth. Then, as she saw 
bim unclasp bis Landsand bold them out 
towards her, she raised her eyes to his, 
avd the look she saw there terrified her 
into speech. 

“7 will play something to you,’’ she cried 
suddenly, and burried away from him to 
where the piano stood in tne darkness, 
Bhe trembled as she opened the inmrument 
Why this dreadful, this paralysing emotion, 
“Light the candles for me, please,” she 
ssid, in a tone she did not recognise as ber 
own. 

He walked across the room to the piano. 
She heard hin. scrape a match three or 
four times without being able to light it; 
Sbe beard him breathe quickly, and 
mutter some basty words. Then at last he 
was successful, and lighted the candles, 
She looked at bim nervously; he was 
deathly pale, Then he gianced at her and 
their eyes met. 

“] said nothing!” heexclaimed defiantly. 

“No—oh, nol’? she answered hurriedly, 
and piayed some fragment of maasic, 
scarcely knowing what she was doing, 

He strode over to the mantlepiece and 
teaned bis arm upon it. She knew that bis 
eyes were fixed upon ber, He was in the 
shadow, the only light was that of the two 
candles at the pianc, 

She wondered what was the strange 
secret power this man had over her. 
W bat was it that made ber shiver and her 
heart beat wildly under his gaze? She 
would resist it—she would play on. The 
strange force however was too much for 
her. Her usually clever fingers faltered 
on the keys; she played a false note, then 
anotber— paused — recom menoed —and sud 
denly broke down hopelessly, Springing 
to her feet, she made for tbe door, lredei! 
reacned it the same moment, 
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‘Miss Pierrepolaot,’’ be said gently, 
‘believe me, I never for a moment misin 
| terpreted your generous sympathy; bat |! 
foe ave vexed you somenow, 
, ave not vexed me 
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was not feeling very well this evening— 
tbat is all,”’ 
“And we are friends—1 bave not dis- 
pleased you?” 
“No, no—of course not. I—I-——Let 
me go, please!” she exclaimed desper- 
ately. 
He opened the door, and, as she passed 
outoftne room, he took her band and 
raised it to his lips, Outside in the passage 
she kissed that hand again and again. 
“Ob, why is the world so bard?” she re- 
flected. “Why is that man not in Sir 
Oharles Mauleverer’s position? Was there 
ever & more exquisite pisce of love 
making? It ls the sort of thing one dreams 
off He would bave his tongue out out 
sooner than tell me he loved me; he has 
the heart ofa king! And yet 1 mean to 
marry this other manwho would put his 
arm round my waist if | would allow it, 
and whose idea of making himself agree- 
able is to kies « girl when no one Is looking! 
Ab me, it’s a weary wor!d!’’ 

Outhbert strolled back to the fire and 
sat down in en easy-chair. 
“Ia she only the most heartless flirt that 
ever breathed, or does she care for me?” 
he mused, ‘In the first case I must beat a 
retreat—for my own sake; in the second 
for hers, A nice prospect to offer a woman, 
empty pockets and a disgraced name! And 
what have I Cuthbert Iredel!, done that at 
my age 1 should be in such a position that 
I dare not look a woman In the face as her 
equal? Yet gods, it is hard! She will 
marry that Maulevorer, who will hold her 
like the man in Locksley Hall, ‘Something 
better than bis dog, a iittie dearer than his 
horse!’ AndI shall have to look on— 
thanks to my mother and Ww (Gervase 
Camnor!” 





OHAPTER Xl. 

“Going to leave ua Cuthbert!’’ oried 
Mra Iredeli. lugubriously, ‘My dear boy 
you can’t—you mustn’t! After having a 
gentieman in the house for three months, 
I should be wretched withoat one!” 

“1? always “I! That remark was the 
key to Grace Iredell’scharacter, She did 
not wish her son to go merely because it 
was convenient for ber that he abouild satay. 

“It is useleas,’’ said Cathbbert moronseiy; 
“T am losing all my self-respect. I have 
been three months an intruder at tne 
Nunnery; I will be sono more, I will not 
stayin England with this slur resting 
on my name; and It Is hopeless indeed to 
expect justice without money to pry for it 
in this country. I shall start for Liverpool 
on the fourth, and take passage to America 
again. I know aman there who will give 
me work,.”’ 

Mra, Iredell began to ory. 

“Why can’t you get something wo do here 
—some tutoring or something of that sort— 
with all your education and Oxford 
friends?” 

“IT bave written, as you know, tomy 
Oxtord tator and to #@veral others; but 
they all tell me how hopeless it is fora 
man who has thrown up every thing and 
turned farmer for seven years to expecta 
post of any sort. There is nothing fort 
butthe country. I cannot stay here; it is 
unisery !”’ - 

“It is madness to go Just now!” oried hin 
mother, indignantly brushing away her 
tears. “Is there no other way of redeem. 
ing your fortune? Are you blind? Can 
you not see that Olive Pierrepoint im very 
much struck with you; and wil! you take 
yourself of and leave such a chance ” 








de tarned suddenly upon bis mother, 
bis dark eyes flashing 4nd a@ suppressed 
exclametion on bis lips. She recoiled as if 
be bad struck her. 
“) heavens rf 
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“buat you should not say sach things, 
mother, even in jest. I[—I ask # young, 
beautiful, ana indepeniient woman to 
marry me! The gardener out there sweep- 
ing away the snow would bea Gtter mate 
for her; be has no stain on bis same. No, 
mother—not a word’’—«as she s«emed 
about to speek—‘'will I hear from you 
upon the matter, What you say only oon- 
vincea ne me more than ever that | must 
go. (ood heavens, does she too look upon 
mease@ fortune bunter?”’ 

‘You are just like your father,” return- 
ed Mrs. Iredel!—‘abeurdly high flown 
and impracticabiel Who in the world isto 
know that you bave « stalin on your name? 
Is there no other family os!ied ‘Irede!|’ in 
England? You don't suppose I have 
pareied my misfortunes before Frauen 
K deritz and her niecs co your” 

“No, infe d; vut nolther cdo I suppose 
you would so far wrong yourse!! as 
seriously to suggest t me that { should 
marry any woman without telling her 
whose son 1am. Deny my father—never!"’ 

“If you would bat ilsteu t reasn!" she 
cried petulantly. 

At that moment the door was openod to 
admit O'live Pierrepulnt, who had jus cone 
in from her ride, Selt-consciousness caused 
the blood to rush to Cuthbert’s face, and he 
showed signs of coulusion which were 
keenly noted by the observant eyes of the 
young lady as she crossed the room and, 
pulling off ber gauntiet gloves, held her 
slender fingere to the fire, 

“Oh, it le bitterly coid” she sald—'frees- 
ing barder than ever! Do go on soolding 
Mr. liedeil, please, Girace. It is so nice w 
hear some one else ‘catching it'!’’ 

*‘Hoold him yourself; perhaps it will 
have more effect,” roturned Mrs Iredell, 
“What do you think he declares? He 
moans to leave ueon the fourth, which is 
the day after to-worrow, and start for 
Liverpool en route for Americal” 

Olive siowly turned her head, upon 
whioh the glow ofthe fire was reflected, 
aud iooked earnestly at Cutbbert. He stood 
with his back towards tne light; she could 
not see Lis face, but his shoulders were 
squarely set. 

“He cannot go on Sunday,’’ sbe said, 

“Why not, Miss Plerrepoint?” he de- 
manded, 

‘itis the night ofthe Hunt Ball, He 
has acoepted the invitation and be must 
go." 

“Tam not going to the ball,’’he said 
firmly. 

“Not golng?’’ she echoed, warming her 
hands diligentiy. 

“Nol!” 

She raised her head again, then rose 
from ber kneeling position and approached 
him. 

“But l want you to go,” she pleaded, 
He ade no answer, 

“Suppose I say that it will spoil half my 
pleasure if you do not go?’’ she murmured, 

“] sbould reply that your exceeding 
kindness was legiing you to say what was 
not strictly true.’’ 

She moved slowly awsy from him and 
gathered up ber whip and gloves without a 
word, 

“T am ashamed of you, Cuthbert! You 
are the inost ungracious wan | ever knew!"’ 
cried his mother, Don’t you see you bave 
hurt ber feelings? ’ 

“Oa,” sald Olive, disguising ber wmorti- 
fication with an effort, ‘that’s nothing!"’ 

She left the room, and Iredell impet- 
uously followed her, \ 

‘Ive,’ he was imploring, ‘I beg your 
pardon! | am 80 grieved to have burt you! 
W bat inust I do to atone?”’ 

She paused, and laughed nervously. 

“Whatmust you du? Why, if you are 
really penitent, yo will do as I ask you.” 

*Go to the ball?’’ 

‘*¥Yea,’’ 

‘I will go anywhere to please you.’’ 

‘‘Lben you will stay?’’ 

"Oh, yes, { willatay! It wasa foregone 
conclusion, of courses, that I must succumb 
intheend, You women are cruel; you 
use ail your power!’’ 

“It is our only privilege,’’ she answered 
lightly, and, nodding to him, passed on up. 
staire to ber luxurious room, which was 
lighted only by the firelight from the 
bearth. 

Sitting down loa deep low ohair, she 
rested herchinon ber bands. She had 
heard news today which stirred her 
Strongly. Sir Charies Mauleverer bad 
been losing heavily on the turf—it was, 
she knew, the une thing which would 


drive himto marry. Wouid it be Janet 
Phelpa or Oilve Pisrrepoint? A dim idea 
floated through her mind that the Hant 
Bali would be the turning-point of her 
f g the past month there bad 
eas between Sir Charles and | 
mn acooun f lredell At the Dal 


she must play her cards dexterously, or 
jose all. Iredell must be there, to impart 
to the Baronet a sense of insecurity; but he 
must be kept aloof, to make Sir Charles 
feel her preference for himself. Every- 
thing depended on that night. The mere 
accident of what she wore might make all 
the difference. 

Rising with sadden energy, she rang for 
ber maid, and spent the interval till dinner 
in studying that important subject. She 
wavered long between two gowns, doubt- 
ing whether it would be wise to adopt the 
most daring and outre of her costumes 
aud force her admirer into a deciaration 
(n spite of all bis prejudices, or to make 
herself simple and inconspicuous, that be 
might imagine she had dressed to please 
him, Finally, after trying on each in 
succession and pacing before the mirror in 
doubt, shecame to ths conclusion that tie 
issue must depend entirely on what mood 
she foand herself in on the eventful night. 


. * . * * 

Thursday night came—sa mooniit fromy 
night, with enough snow Ww powder the 
country and not enough to interfere with 
the couwfort of tue borses, The ground 
was iike itron—tbere was no chauoe of 
bunting tlil Jack From had released his 
cruel grip. The idea of the bail was quite 
a boon wall theidie meu of the neighbor. 
hood; the whole country side was present. 

The three occupants of Miss Pierrepoint’s 
smart little .brougbam were very silent 
as tney bowled asiong the hard road. 
Cutnubert, witb his back to the horses, 
gazed persistently out of the window ut the 
wmounlit landscape, and not, as be should 
have done, at Olive’s face and soft cloudy 
wraps, baif buried in a nest of fura, Mra, 
lredell leaned back, thinking with gentle 
pleasure of a certain bacbelor vicar, the 
Koverend Jamea Larkin, who was pretty 
sure to be present that nigvt, and who, he 
was confident, would marry her on the 
sueilest encouragement. She was by no 
means auxious t marry. Life at the 
Nunnery suited her admirably; it was 
easy and luxurious, witb just enough miid 
gaicty to prevent it being dull, Still it 
was pleasant to have an admirer, and very 
fortunate be should bean eligible one, so 
that, in case of any unforeseen turn of 
Fortune's wheel, the comfortable Vicarage 
with ite well-stocked oellar might be hers 
at will, These seductive musings oocup!- 
ed her #o entirely that see forgot to wonder 
at the silence between Cathbert and Olive, 
which lasted through the whole drive, 

O.ive’s nerves were in a sate of severe 
tension, It seemed to her that the night 
must and should decide all; and, as she 
alighted from the carriage and stood half 
dized in the glare of light in the veatibule 
of the bsndsome Town Hall where the bail 
wasbeli, her countenance, always re- 
markable, seemed almost unearthly, 

“What a waguifcent woman! Quite'my 
idea of Medeal’’ exciaimed an officer, 
“Woe to the Jason who sbould dare 
to play ber feiss! I'll get introduced to 
ber! Here comes Mauleverer; wonder if 
he knows ber?”’ 

O.ive caught sight of Sir Charles at the 
same moment He came foward, pro- 
gramme inband, and stopped suddeniy 
on bebolding her, There wasa look on 
his face which Olive oould not fathom, 
It was part!y passionate adiniration, partly 
sowething else, At fret be half turned, 
as if be would avoid ber, then apparently 
wade up bis mind to advance, and took 
her hand, 

‘How do you do? It is nota fine night?” 
be said. 

“You.” abe answered, and smiled at him 
with an elcquent look, 

He scomed ty find it dificult to speak, 
Tuere was no doubs that be was nervous — 
What could be the reason? Had he deter- 
mined to set the county at defiance, and to 
yleid to his love for her—to teil her so that 
night 

“The ladies’ room is to your right, Miss 
Pierrepoint,” be said. “ When you have 
taken off that bewildering sortie du bal, I 
will give you a prog'amme,”’ 

Sue was piqued that be should not bave 
seized such a golden opportunity to secure 
his dances; and, as she turned away, she 
saw bebind her Squire and Mra Phelps 
and Janet. Sue saw Sir Charles start for- 
ward, with what abe thought was undue 
empressement, tO meet them—saw Mrs. 
Poeips shake bim ordially by the hand, 
gaw bim give the programme he held to 
Janet 

“] must fight desperately to-night,” 
O.ive thoug bt, as she entered the dresaing- 
room. 

It was crowded with ladies—from the 





London girl, perfectly dressed, come down 
for a few balls in the provinces, to the oler 
gy man's daughter at her first dance—soay; 
awkward, rustic, pretty—from the county 





matron, stout and important, ignored by 
the London girl who did not know the 
magic of her name, to the faded, poor-look- 
ing Doctor’s wife, whose bead bad been al- 
most turned at the distinction of receiving 
an invitation. Amongst them all Miss 
Pierrepuint, followed by Mrs. Iredell, 
passed somewhat bangbtily. Undoubtedly 
they were the bandsomest women iu the 
room. Mrs. Iredell wore rich black satin 
sparkling with jet. Her lovely neck and 
arms put to shame those of women twenty 
years ber junior, Tbe removal of O.ive's 
bewildering wraps revealed a dress of 
white slik of heavy texture and classic 
style, and ornaments of dead gold. She 
was regal, almost weird in ner beauty that 
nigtt 

Mra. Phelps and Janet walked into the 
dressing room just asthe ladies from the 
Nunnery were leaving it, and they paused 
to shake banda, 

‘‘My dear Miss Phelps,” cried Miss Good- 
ier, a faded country belie, pressing for- 
ward, ‘‘l hear we are to congratulate you 
to-night! Do let me be among the first!’’ 

“You are very kind,’’ faitered Janet, 
blushing and smiliog, and receiving her 
congratulations with ail the consciousness 
of one newly betrotied, 

“Of course every one knew how it would 
be! Sir Cuarles bas long been at no pains 
to conceal his intentions,” went on Miss 
Goodier, rev: iling keenly in the delight of 
huuiiliating Olive, “But how charming 
that things should be settled so conven- 
lently for the Hunt Ball! I suppose no 
one will be allowe. a peep at that pro- 
gramme?’’—archly. 

For one woment O.ive bad remained 
perfectly w#tili and cold, Tuis was what 
Sir Charie’s nervousness and hesitation 
had weant; bis coolness, nis failure to ap- 
pear at the Nunnery during the past week 
or two, were accounted for! He was en- 
gaged already to Janet! In that wiserabie 
mmoment she had aluwocst lost her séil.con. 
trol; but she was a woman of the world, 
and ber habitual command of ber feelings 
stood ber in good siead. She turned to 
Mies Phelps with a gracious smile and a 
tranquil countenance, 

“You must aiso let me congratulate 
you,’’ sbe said, ‘though, as Misa Goodier 
says, it was a foregone conclusion, I think 
Sir Cuaries too is much to be congrat. 
iated; he is a lucky man to win you,” 

The easy tone deceived even Mrs, Ire- 
delL 

“1 was right—it is my boy, not Sir 
Obaries, that sbe is in love with,” reflected 
Cuthbert’s mother, 

“You are very kind,” said simple Junot, 
replying beamingl|y to O.ive’s polite speecn, 

‘1 am very bappy indeed,”’ 

“And bow long is it since the affair was 
fnaliy settied?’’ asked Miss Pierrepont, 

“It wasthe night before last—Cuarles 
rode over to Dunning to dine,” faltered 
Janet, bashful and rosy, “1 can bardly 
believe it all yet.” 

“Biissfal state!” said O.ive, smiling at 
her as 8Le6 swept out of the room, ‘Tne 
very day,’’sné was thinking fiercly, ‘‘he 
beard of bis losses he went and offsred 
bimself to her! Uuheard-of pbasences! 
Tbank the rates [am quit of him! Yet, 
ob, the buuniliation of it!’ 

Outside the door Outhbert was waiting 
for her programme inband. He paused a 
moment, dumfounded by her beauty; 
ave saw it in bie dark expressive eyes as he 
turned upoon ber, 

‘‘Here is a card for you,’’ he said at last. 
‘‘How many dances may I have?’ 

She heid out the programme to him with 
an irreaistibie look similar to that which, 
ten minutes before, she had carried to Sir 
Charles, 

‘Take !t and work your will.’”’ she ssid; 
‘*] give you literally carte blanche,” 





CHAPTER XII, 

When they entered the ball-room, Sir 
Charles was nowhere to be seen. Tne 
Misses Mauleverer, as sisters of the M.F.H. 
stood at the upper end of the room to re- 
celvethe guests, O.ive smiled radiantly 
upon them, and extended her hand witn 
the alr of @ queen commanding her 
subjects. 

“Il bearl am to congratulate you on 
your brother’s engagement :o Mias Pie!ps,’’ 
she said sweetly. ‘A most suitable match! 
How seidom things arrange themselves so 
delightfally!”’ 

The ladies were so taken by surprise 
that they were smiling and thanking her 
before they reaileed what they were doing. 
Cuthbert, who was behind his mother, did 
not bear a word that wae said,bot he notio- 
ed the unusual cordiality of the dames, and 
his beart almost faiied him. Had their 


brother told them thatthey must be civil 
to the wowwan be meant to make his wi'‘e? 
He bad taken reckless advantage of the 


surrender of her programme, thinking 
bitterly thatsbe meant to give him fui! 
opportunity to make a foo! of himself, and 
final!y Miss Pierrepoint was led away by 
the officer wLo had ssid she looked like 
Medea, and who bad prevailed upon Miss 
Mauleverer to introduce him to ‘that 
splendid girl—incomparsbly the finest 
woman in the room.’’ 

The Misses Mauleverer felt annoyed with 
Olive for her beauty. Janet was pretty, 
butsbe was not conspicuously 80. She 
wae likeso many hundred other girls— 
with light brown bair curied into fringe 
in front, a fine complexion, nondescript 
features, good teeth, and bazel eyes. This 
evening nervousness nade her flush more 
than usual; and Sir Charles’ first impress. 
ion of his betrutbed, as he led her off to 
open the ball; was that she looked awk. 
ward and disgraceful. 

The dence over, the Baronet wandered 
out into the ante-room with lowering brow, 
Catching sight of Miss Pierrepoint standing 
near her partner, he approached her, still 
with the strange exprcossion which she had 
noticed when he first addressed her that 
evening. 

“Have you kept any dances for me?’”’ he 
a«ked, 

“You never asked me to do so,” she an- 
swered, with waddening sweetness, 

‘Does that mean that 1 am to have 
none?’ 

“Ob, I dare say I have one to spare! 
Will number four do?” 

He glanced at bis own card, and hia face 
fell. 

“Have you no others? I am engased for 
that.” ’ 

“Ob, yes—number twenty, or the sixth 
extra?’ 

‘i; will take numbor four and eéffsct an 
exchange,”’ be replied suikily. 

At tbat moment Iredel! caine ap. 

‘This is our dance,’’ be said impressively, 
and led ber away. 

Si- Charles watched them as they disap- 
peared behind the curtains that covered the 
archway, and a deep sigh escaped him, 
He had seriously thought that in proposing 
to Miss Phelpe he bad been following tue 
call of duty and resisting the voice of the 
siren; but, alas, virtue was not its own re- 
ward! Naver had he adored Olive so 
fiercely as that evening, when he knew ate 
could never be his, 

The next dance was number four, and, 
having arranged with the lady with whom 
be had been pledged to dance it, he sought 
Miss Pierrepoint. She was seated under a 
stand of branching ferns talking earnestly 
to Iredeil, and was looking so beautiful 
that Mauleverer almost lost all self-contro! 
as he gazed at her. 

He was giad tothink that he should be 
able to wound her—to teach her that she 
could no longer play with him, tease him, 
arouse his jealousy, 

The idea of announcing his engagement 
to her was the pleasant-st thought which 
that engagement had brought to bim. 

Would sie show signs of pain? Would 
she blush? Would she break down? he 
asked himself; and the thought so excited 
him that, as Olive raised her eyes to his, 
she was almost alarmed by his expression. 
All the patent cruelty of his nature seemed 
to be written on bis face, 

A fierce sudden longing to make him 
suffer keenly entered her heart; and as she 
marked the look of hate which passed be- 
tween him and Iredell, a strange deternmi- 
nation seized her, a reckless resolve which 
only such a woman as Olive Pierrepoint 
coald have conceived, much more carried 
out, 

Neither of them spoke a word at first, 
The waitz was in fuil swing, and they si- 
lently joined the dancers, They went once 
round the room, aud then Mauleverer 
paused. He drew his band away trom 
Olive’e wast as though the touch were 
dangerous; he turned and looked at her—a 
look which was almost flendish. 

“I_] have something to tell you,’’ be 
said, “Will you not come and sit down 
somewhere quiétly?’ 

‘] think I had batter not leave the ball- 
roowm,’’ abe answered indifferently, slowly 
moving her white fan of ostrich-featiers tw 
and fro—'‘my partners wiil be looking for 
me; but let me take advantage of this pause 
to congratulate you On your engagement 
to Miss Phelps, of which every one is talk- 
ing.” 

His face, as he turned to ber, was almost 
livid; he could scarcely speak. 

“You know?” he gasped. 

“Of course, 1 know, Have you any Ob- 





jection? You seem annoyed.’’ 
‘So it is Known ail over the room &- 
ready, is it?’ be said, almost despairing!) 
«‘How people’s tongues do wag, by J 
Yoa don't expect pe eto keeps 


ver such an event as the engagewer 
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the Master of the Hounds, do you? Itisa 
moch more important thing hereabouts 
than the engagement of the Helr-Ap- 
parent "’ 

“J don’t belisve you care in the least!’’ 
he cried. 

“Care?” she returned, with wel! .foigned 
carelessness, ‘“Oh,yes, Ido! | assure you 
]’m most interested; women a! ways are in- 
terested in that sort of thing, I believe,” 

He was goaded now almost to madness; 
bis sole desire was to insult her. 

“And when am I to perform the same 
kind office for you?’’ he asked, with a cruel 
smile. “When am [ to congratulate Mies 
Pierrepoint on her engagement?” 

8eturned to him witb a placid smile, 
and daintily inclined her bead, 

“You can do so now, if you like,” she 
aaid. 

There was a brief interval of silence; then 
be suddenly exciaimed— 

“What, in Heaven’s pame, 
man?” 

“Just what I say. You seem to wish to 
congratulate me, You need wot check the 
generous impulse.’’ 

“Congratulate?” 
engagement.” 

“To whom,{may I ask?’’ 

She laughed consciously, and lowered 
her eyelids, 

‘Ob,’’ she sald, ‘‘can’t you guesa?’’ 

He made no answer; no name was men- 
tioned by either of them. He turned and 
left her, and almost before she realized 
that she was alone Cuthbert was at ber 
side again. 

His voice roused her to a sense of what 
she had done, Her eyes, as they met his, 
wore a startled look. Sbe had taken, for 
the pleasure of punishing Sir Coarles, a 
terribiy decisive step; and now what she 
bad to do was to make Iredell propuse be. 
fore the Baronet bad t'me to congratulate 
him on hie engagement. Her every fac- 
ulty was set on the accomplishment of this 
aim. 

“Cathbert,’’ she murmured, using his 
name as if by accident, ‘take me away 
quickly out of hia noise! I feel faint!’ 

His look of passionate concern was hope. 
ful. He moved swiftly along with her 
through the crowd into one of the many 
rooms which bad been cleverly fitted up 
with ferns, iounges, Japanese screens, and 
fountains of rose water, 

“Here,’’ she said—“‘behind here—where 
no one can see me. There!’’—siaking upon 
a sofa, ‘‘Don’t speak to me fora moment,”’ 

“] am going toget you some champagne”’ 
he replied, and darted away, leaving her in 
a state of terror lest heshould meet Sir 
Oharies, 

He was back however in sucha very 
short space of time that she knew he could 
have spoken to no one, She was sitting 
motionless when he rejoined her, her 
bead leaning back against the sofa, the 
softened light of a rosecolored lamp 
making her look more beautiful than ever, 
She scarcely toucbed the wine he brought, 
but put it aside with a weary gesture. 

“Itie air 1 want,’ sne said ‘Fan me 
please!”’ 

He took the white feathery screen from 
her band and then an idea suddenly occur- 
ing to nim, be seized the tiny lace hand- 
kerchiet which lay in her lap, rusbed away 
dipped it into the scent-fountain, and 
brought it back. 

“May i touch your temples witb it?’’ he 
said. “See—l am a good nurve! Lean 
back—lay your head on that cushion—éo! 
Now I’m going to let you feel how cool 
and nice this is. Is that better?’’ 

She lay back obediently aa he told her. 
They were quietly screesved trom all 
observation, as they sat there, in a world 
oftheirown. She ciosed her eyes and 
yielded tothe delightof his touch a he 
waited tenderly upon her, Butthe strain 
bad been too much for Ler; thie knightly 
homage, tnis chivalrous devotion of 
Iredel:'s, was more than she could bear, 
and, after on unavailing struggle, she 
burst into tears 

“Olive,” he exclaimed, ‘‘what is it? Has 
anything distressed you, my dear?” 

Sbe turned and hid her face in the 
pillow, sobbing violenty, 

“Go—go!l Leave me alone!’’ she gasped. 

“Ob, 1 cannot—you know I cannot do 
that! Teli me what it is,and I will help 
you! Oiive—my beloved——” 

He stopped abruptly, the blood rushing 
to bis face. Heedless to where he was, 
quite overmastered by the fascination of 
this woman; he knelt beside her, and 
covered ber hand with kisses. 

‘Speak to me! Tell me why you are 
crying,’ he said vehemently. 

“J oould tell you anything—snything 
but that!’’ she sobbed, allowing ber hand 
to remain in his. “I cannot tell you that 
because—because you would despise me! 


do you 


Oa what?” “On my 





“I should dexpise you? Yes—much asa 
condemned wreich despises the young 
queen who, in the interest of justice and 
order, bas signed his death-warrant!”’ 
There was a mowent’s silence; then she 
sald softly— 

‘tat you—you have signed your death- 
warrant,”’ 

He raised bis pale face to hers, 

“] know there are woman,’’ besaid,'‘who 
will goto great lengths for the sake of 
making a conquest, The man's beart 
does not count—that may break, or not, 
asthe man likes, so long as the woman 
bas conquered. Do you want me to go to 
the bitter end, Olive? Will you not be 
Content till yoa nave wrang from me in 
words the confession which you have 80 
often heard frum other lips— the avowal of 
what you know so weli already? Well, 
it svall beso! Iam your siave,and! will 
lay myself at your feet, 1 love you, Olive; 
aud, were! rich instead of poor, and 1e& 
nowned instead of dishonored, 1 soiem- 
niy vow you snouid bethe wife of none 
but mel’’ 

The words had been spoken in an under- 
tone, but witb thrilling, passionate foroe. 
In that moment Olive Plerrepoint was 
néarer happiness than she had been since 
se first entered on her restless, self-seek- 
ing career, Siowly raising her head, she 
turned it, to meet the ardent, almost defi 
ant gaze of Cuthbert Iredeil, whoatill knelt 
beside her. 

His head was almost on a level with her 
own; be was trembling with the force of 
hisemotion. Resolutely and deliberately 
she stretched out her arms, placed them 
around his neck, and laid her cheek againat 
bis dark hair. 

“O., my Cathbert,” she said, “how 
proud you were! Was it bitter for you to 
make that coniession? Did it hurt you? 
Forgive me, my own—I bad to make you 
sufler; for how could I tell you what—what 
I feel for you unless youspoke first? Take 
me, Outhbert—I am yours—yours only!’’ 

Silently he knelt with closed eyes, pass- 
ive under her caress, then be rose, took her 
in bis arms, and kissed ber lips. 

“Once,” he said quietly—“only onve— 
and now it is over! I have renounced you, 
my love? Do you think I would accept 
such a sacrifice?’ Hespoke low and un- 
steadily, bolding her head lovingly against 
his aching heart, ‘I dare not pledge my- 
self to you—l am not wretch enough to 
stoop to that. You do not know me, Olive, 
I am not merely a beggar; I am worse— 
the son of a man who put an end to his 
own life to escape, they say, from the oon- 
sequences of a terrible crime, Would yon 
like every one in the county to point the 
finger of scorn at your husband? Wouid 
you like them to say, ‘This beggar, with 
his dishonored name, married the heiress 
for ber money’? Heaven knows wiat it 
costs me to tell you this; but you see now 
—don’t you, darling? You see that it ia all 
out of the question—that I must go away 
and leave you, carrying only a blessed 
memory of my one hour io Paradise?” 

st] gee only one thing,” she answered— 
“] see my love for you, and it so fills all 
my view that there is no room left to see 
anything else. I love you, Cuthbert; you 
love me, Nothing shall be strong enough 
to partus, Yes, you may talk on, till to- 
morrow if you will, but I sball never be 
convinced. You shall not shake meoff and 
goand leave me alone! You dare not ve 
so cruel to me —you dare pot!” 

He leaned forvard and hid his face in 
bis two banda. 

‘‘What am I to say?’’ he cried, 

“Say tbe truth,” she whispered; ‘say 
you do not ‘ove me if it is so!” 

He grasped her band in his, 

‘Listen, darling,” he said; ‘‘on one sub- 
ject my opinion is unalterable, I bave de 
voted my life to clearing my father’s name, 
I will not lay aside that idea. I swear soi- 
emnly before Heaven I will not make you 
my wife till I have eltner accomplished 
tbat object or see myself in a position to ac 
complish it, Giveme a year, Oiive, With 
you a8 a goal, how shali I strain every 
nerve, Low easy difficulities will seem! 
Let us wait a year and see if fortune favors 
me. I will leave no stone uaturned; I will 
work night and day; and, if—if in the in- 
terval you fiad some one wortbier than I. 
why, deerest, I, the son of a felon, can 
hardly blame you!”’ 

She sank into bie arios, 

“J will not be free,’’ she exclaimed; ‘I 
will be bound as you are—where I give, I 
give all!” Hastily tearlug off her gloves, 
she drew an emeraid ring from her 
finger and placed it on his, ‘‘There you 
are wine,”’ she said, ‘‘my trae knight, to 
fight all foes for me!’’ 





He raised his hand and looked 
fully ata valoabie ring he wore 


one splendid ruby 


doubt- 
contain 








“I do not like to give you that,’’ he said 
sadly; “It was my father’s’’ 

“Thed let me take it and show the 
world that J be!leve in his innocence.”’ she 
murmured softly. 

“Bioass you for that,’’ be rejoined fervent- 
ly as be p!aced the ring upon her finger, 
As be bent adoringly over ber band, the 
sound of a brilliant inspiring walts burs 
upon their ears, The eyes of the lovers 
met. 

“OCome?’ said Cuthbert. 

‘Let us dance,” she ausewered;and to- 
gether they rose and went into the ball- 
room. 

It was maddening happiness—almost 
pain--thatdance, Round and round they 
moved as ii by one impulse, beart and 
pulses throbbing in time to the exquisite 
music, When at last the walts ceased and 
they paused breathless, he looked into her 
shining eyes and laughed his rare, sweet, 
joyous jaugh. 

Sir Coarles Mauleverer heard the lsugb, 
sawtbe ardent mutual gase of the two 
lovers, and his heart burnt flercly. It had 
been an evening of dust and ashes to him, 
an évening of almost unceasing annoyance. 
He had brought his fiancee to tears by 
scolding her for dancing so often with her 
Oantab cousin Jack, aged twenty; he had 
suniled and bowed in return for people's 
congratulations till he was weary and dis- 
gusted. With a grim hope of sMi'cting 
annoyance On some one else, he approached 
Outhbert and O.ive, who were slowly 
pacing down the long room together, 
Cathbert bolding his lady-love’s fan and 
moving it gently to and fro, Suddenly 
Mauleverer’s rasping voice broke in upon 
them, 

“] hear I am to congratalate you, Mr. 
Iredell,’’ he asid. 

Cuthbert’s heart beat fiercely atthe in- 
solent tone, He detected an iil-bred saeer 
in the Baronet’s words; he know that they 
were meant to wound both him and Miss 
Pierrepoint. His idea of keeping the en- 
gagement secret vanished at once in the 
delight of giving this man bis coup de grace 
‘*] am the man most to be congratulated 
jn the room to-night, Sir Charies,” he said; 
“Mies Pierrepoint has done me the hoaor 
to say she will be my wife, I thank you 
for your congratulations, which are most 
oppourtune,”’ - 

(TO BE OONTINUED. ) 





CHOOSING His SUIT.— Parents are some- 
times loath to relinquish their parentai 
authority, even when their soms and 
daughters are men and wowen, and ought 
to be learning to think and act for them- 
selves, 

A tall, awkward, and painfully-diffident 
young wan of twenty-one or twenty-two 
years went, a sbort time sinos, into s 
clothier’s shop, accompanied by a snort, 
active, and keen-eyed little woman, whose 
aclf- possession was perfect, 

‘Let ussee some black suits of some 
kind, something not too high, nor yit so 
cheapasto be good for nothin’,” said the 
woman to the assistant, 

“You ma’am, Is the suit for this young 
man?’”’ 

‘You, it’afor him. 'VYe you any idee 
‘bout what you wantin the way ofa suit, 
Aaron?” 

“I'd like one of them shiny black wuits,’’ 
replied Aaron, meskly. 

‘Well, I don’ know,” said his mother, 
witb asbake of ber head. ‘I’m doubtful 
"pout them wearing well, an’! b’ileve I'd 
better git you somethin’ rather better,” 

Tne assistact led the way to a oounter 
piled bigh with expensive biack suits, and 
the motner began— 

‘How do you lige this, Aaron?’’ 

“] don’ know,” 

‘Well, loom at it, boy, and see whetiner 
you think you'd lixe it,” 

“] think so,” 

‘* Do you like-this one szy better,’ 

“] don’ know as | do,”’ 

“Well, 1 want you to make up your 
mind now, and not go wishin’ you’d got 
something else as s00n as you git home.”’ 

The amusement of the assistant was in- 
creased when, after carefully examining 
suit after suit without coming toa decision, 
the old lady said— 

“You may show me something aleetie 
mite better’n any of these. I wouldn’t be 
so partickler, but it’s bis weddin’ suit I’m 
gettin’ an’ I feel as though I’d like bim to 
look a little half-way decent on such an 
occasion. D’you think you'd be satisfied 
to stand up in this one, Aaron?” 

————q“<“@&r oe —— 

During 2 melodramatic performance 
a stout lady began to sob violently. 
Anxious husband —“Oome, my dear, let us 
be going; this ls too much for your feel- 
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Bric-a-Brac. 
Tus Ovogcoo.—The cuckoo was ex- 
tremely popular at one time in Shropsbire, 
but more so apparently among laborers 
than among their employers, The usage 
was that, when the first cuckoo was heard, 
the laborers ali left their work, made boli- 
day for the rest of the day, and curoused 
with what they called the cuckoo ale, 


OLD FuRNITURB.— What is probably the 
most venerable piece of furniture in exist- 
ence bas lately been deposited in the Brit- 
ish Museam, It is the throne of Queen 
Haiasu, who reigned in the Nile valley 
some rixteen hundred years before Ubrist 
and twenty-nine years before Moses. This 
now dilapidated object seems to be of lig- 
num-viises, the carvings of the legs being 
inlaid with goid and those of the back with 
silver, 

TooTH-PICKS GALORE.—A wood tooth- 
pice factory ia one of the flourishing wood- 
working establishments of Harbor Springs, 
Michigan. White birch is exciusively 
used in the manufacture of the tooth-picks, 
and about seven miliions and a half of tne 
litle splinters are turned out dally. The 
logs are sawn into bolts each twenty eight 
inches in length, then thoroughly steamed 
and cut up into veneer, The veneer is cut 
up into long ribbons three inohes in width, 
and these ribbons, eight or ten at a time, 
aré run through the tooth-pick machinery. 

A WONDERFUL Binp —'There is a moat 
wondertul brown-and-goiden bird in Mex- 
ioo,”’ writes an old naturalist, ‘that beats 
ail the birds [| ever saw. I have stood in 
the wild regions and watched them for 
bours, This bird ia the most perfectiy.de- 
veloped specimen of bee-martin, and be 
bas awayof ruffling up the feathers on 
the top of bis head to make hi crest look 
like a beautiful ower, Along comes the 
bee to sip honey fromthe delusive flower, 
when be is snapped up by the bird,” 

Staust Names.—A vast number of the 
London streets take their names from ter- 
ritorial landiords, such as Bedford, Ox. 
ford, Eesex, Arundel, and others, A bit 
of family history ie iilustrated by various 
small streets contiguous to the Strand. 
Thus, one the Sedford family married 
Catherine, heiress of Brydges, Lord Oban- 
dos, and, later, Lord Tavistock married a 
daughter of Lord Southampton. These 
alliances are now recalled by Catherine, 
Bryd ges, Ohandon, Tavistock, and South- 
am pton streets, 

SisTeRs OF THE Pworie.—A new aseo- 
ciation has been formed, calling itself the 
Sisters of the People. They are not under 
any vows of celibacy, and if they want to 
got married they nay leave the sisterhood 
and do soatanytime. They are all young 
ladies of private fortune, and pay for their 
own support; they wear a kind of uniform, 
which is not altogether indicative of renun- 
olation of the world, but is rather becom- 
ing than otherwise. They live together 
under a mild kind of discipiine, and busy 
themselves in visiting the sick, assisting 
the poor, and taking part in religious exer- 
cisea, 

BiBpLs MgASsURES.—Bibiical units have 
the following equivalents: A shekel of 
gold was $8. A firkin was7 cents. A tal- 
ent of goid wae $13 500, A talent of silver 
was #435 800 «—Exzvkia.’s reed was nearly 11 
feet. A cubit was nearly 22inches. A bin 
was 1 gallon and 2 pints. A mite was less 
than a quarter ofa giass, A shekel of ail- 
ver was about 50 cents, A piece of aliver, 
or penny, was l3 cents, A Sabbath day's 
journey was about an English mile. An 
6pbah, or bath, contains 7 gallons and 5 
pints. A day’s Journey was about 23 1 5 
uilies. A band’s breadth is equal tw 358 
inches, A finger’s breadth is equal w |! 
ino. A farthing was7 centa, 


NoTHING UNUSUAL.—A oertain judge 
was trying a case in which a witness swore 
that be ocouid not fix the exact time ofa 
particular event because he had left his 
watch at home accidentally, The cross ex- 
amining counsel was ratuer sceptical about 
this, whereupon tne judge said, ‘There is 
nothing unusual in tovat. Why, only this 
morning I left my watch on the dresaing- 
table, and did not recollect it till, before 
entering court, | wanted & find out the 
time!’’ When bis lordship reached home, 
he found that a messenger had visited the 
house, mentioned the judge’s forgetful. 
ness, described where tLe wateh was, and 
asked for it to take lt othe owner. Then 
the judge remembered what he had said in 
open court, 
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THe knowledge we Lave acquired ought 
not to rewserabie a great shop witbout ore - 
and witbout an inventory; we ought to 


know what we possess.and be avie to make 





\. serve us in need, 
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AMONG THE WHEAT, 





nyc. € 
-_—-___-o 
I stray alone among (the restiing wheat, 
The sun bas set in mists of lurid red; 
The night ls coming, siient-ceim and sweet, 
The day, with al! [te notee and heat, ts dead. 


Heclining bere, am!d the yellow cora, 

In dreams, I beara voloe breathe low aad sweet, 
And everandanon on breezes borne 

l bear the murmuring waters at my feet. 


It te not yeare have tarn'd my halr so gray; 

My eyes bat sot with yearse—have lost their giow. 
Alias! why cannot I forget thatdey? 

Why doth iILever haunt BY Memory bor 


it le the harvest time. 1, ead and lone, 
Aw dreaming etilles i bave dream'd of yore— 
Lietentog io fancy tothe waves’ sad mvan- 
In fancy wandering on that bleak sea shore. 
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LORD AND LADY. 


BY THR AUTHOR OF “‘PRENKIVAL,”’ “OLIVE 





VYAROOB,” “BY OROOXED PATHS," 
‘SH RATHED IN YERLVST,’’ 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

T WAS the first time Norah bad ridden 

| ina hansom, and the journey to Mr, 

Petherick’s office seeined al! too short. 
An for Cyril, be nade a mental vow that he 
would spend part of their honeymoon rid- 
ing beside bie wife,and holding ber haud 
under the apiaan board. 

The old clerk announced that Mr. Pethb- 
erick bad not returned, and they were 
about to leavethe office wien that gentie- 
inan entered, 

He was oonnsiderabiy siartied at sight of 
Norah, and more than startied when he 
Leard all that sue bal to teil, 

“Hiess my eoull’’ be exolaimed, staring 
from Norah to Cyril ina kind of amaze- 
ment. “Cstberine Hugnes marricd, and 
you—you her daughter! Lot me see these 
pepers! 1 don’t belleve a word of it! 
Sirange! i've alwaysebad wm, ibis of Mr, 
Berton—always, And yet he was invari- 
ably kind and businosalike, Let ine seel 
Mind, before 1 look at 'em, 1 express my 
opinion that they are bogus!” 

But his face lengtheued an be examined 
the certificates and cow pared the dates with 
the notes be had ‘aken during Norah's re- 
cital, 

“]—I'm afraid,’ he said reluctau.ly, 
“I'm afrald——Why, oonfound it, eve-y 
penny will go to the present earl!” ana u 
looked from one to the other, But Noray 
did not appear at all heartbroken by the 
loss of ber wealth, and even Mr, Oyril 
Burne showed vory few alguna of grief and 
regret. 

*] suppose you have found the young 
earl, air?’ sald Cyril demurely. 

Mr. Petherick shook his head with a 
frown of annoyance, 

“No, Lhave not. If thought 1 had gota 
clue to him, and followed it up am far as 
Paria, but it turned out to be another man 
altogether, {--I can’t understand why he 
keeps in hiding, unteas he is dead.”’ 

“Even bis death would not restare this 
money to Miss Norah,’’ said Oyrtl. 

“Oh, as to restore,” said the old lawyer 
pugnaciously, ‘she basn’t lost ityet We 
aball makea fight of it, of course; and we 
are justas likely to win as lose,” 

“But—bat I don’t want to fight,’’ said 
Norah in alow voice, ‘Il wish to give up 
all claim to ft.’’ 

Mr. Petherick shook bis hoad, 

‘That's a.l very well, my dear young 
lady,’ be said severely, ‘bat perbaps this 
geontieman,’’ and he locked at Oyril, “may 
have something to say to that; and—ahem! 
—you should etudy the wishes of your—er 
—future husband; eh, Mr, Burne?” 

“Her wishes are mine,” said Oyril quiet 
ly. “If Miss Norah is ben: on resigning all 
claim to this money, lam more than will- 
ing to let it go without a struggle,” 

The old lawyer stared at them gravely, 

‘Dear, dear!” be said, “Tat, teat! Do you 
ineéan to aay that you ure going to resiga 
baifa million of money witbout a fight for 
i? You'li—you'll forgive me sir; butl 
thing if you were, say, (twenty years older 
you'd adopt a diferent course,” 

“No, I shouldn’t said Oyril, with some 
difficulty suppressing a smile, “I am quite 
willing that the earl should have this 
money. Weshball gyeton very well. I—I 
don't know whether you can tell me how 
soon | can get a special licence,” 

They talked for some tittle time longer, 
and Mr. Vetherick's last words as they rose 


to go on to Lady Ferndale’s were — 
“I think you are two very foolith—and 
bappy—young perecns, and I'm going to 


6st “anfor you in spite of your 
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selves, The least the ear! can do if we re- 
linquish all this money witbout a fight is 
to hand beck # portion of it; he can very 
well spare it, confound him! What do you 
think, Mr. Barne?”’ 

“I don’t know, air,” said Cyril, shaking 
hia head gravely. “From my short experi- 
ence I’m inolined to think that men are 
not so ready to band back any coin; but 
we'll hope forthe best. You will let us 
know, Mr, Petherick, directly the ear! 
turpe up?” 

‘Yes, I will,” said the old gentleman 
with a kind of grant; be was getting ratber 
tired ofthe bunt forthe young peer, and 
rather inolined to consider that a man who 
kept out of reach of an earldom did not de- 
serve to be sought for. 

Kut all the same, be meant finding him, 
and one of the first pieces of business he 
transacted with the young earl he resolved 
should be to gain the best terms he could 
for the beautiful girl who was no longer an 
earl’s daughter and the mistress of half a 
miilion, 

2 ¢ e * * * 

There was another delicious drive to 
Lady Ferndale’s house, during whioh the 
two “foclish—but happy—young persona’’ 
discussed the situation In all its besrings, 

lf anything could have increased Norah’s 
love for Oyril, bis indifference to the loss 
of her fortune, and his cheerful assent to 
the surrender of it without a struggle, 
would have done #0, 

To ber he seemed the very type of all 
that was nobleio man, and Cyril felt ex. 
tremely uncomfortable as she nestied 
against bim and whispered her praise in 
hie ears, 

“Whaton earth will she say when she 
learns the truth?” he thought. 

They reacued the Ferndales’ house and 
were shown into the drawing-room, and in 
a minute or two Norah was in her frieud’s 
aris, 

“My dear Norah! Why,what has brougbt 
you up to London 80 unexpectedly? And 
Mr. Burne, tool”’ 

Then she smiled and held out her hand 
to Oyril. 

‘| suppose I’ve got to congratulate you, 
Mr. Barne?” 

“Yes, Lady Ferndale, Norah has con- 
sented to make me the happiest of men,” 

‘‘And you've come to tell me,”’ she said. 
‘‘Now, that Is what I call really good and 
kind, Oome and sit down—what is tie 
matter?” she broke off, for Norah clung to 
ver and began to cry quietly, 

‘You tell her,’’ she said to Oyril. 

It was comparatively easy to tell Mr, 
Petherick, but Lady Ferndale was quite 
another person, 

Oyril unfolded the strange story, and 
Lady Ferndale \istened with scarcely an 
interruption; then she drew Norah’s head 
down to her own bosom and strosed the 
soft vronse hair, 

“If 1 wero tosay that I’m not surprised, 
Mr. Burue, would you believe me?” she 
said atlas. “Batitis true! I can’t say | 
actually suspested that Norah was not the 
daughter of the earl and countess, but 1 
oan say thatI am: aot astonished. From 
the first moment I Vv her, her unlikeness 
to the earl and the Arrowdale family 
struck me, and | remarked upon it to him, 
Will it be very wicked tu aay that I am— 
am ratner glad? Ob, walt tuvagh, there is 
all that money.”’ 

‘Or ratberthere was,” said Norah ‘jt 
has all gone now.” 

Lady Ferndale looked rather grave, 

“) can’teay thatI am picased at that, 
shesaid, “But perLaps the earl wili_—” 

“Why should he?” said Norah, smiling. 
“[ am no relation of bis, dear Lady Fern. 
dale, And indeed, indeed, we don’t want 
any of the money!”’ and she glanced shyly 
at Cyril, who bastened to corroborate, 

‘“Wedon't wants penny, 1 assure you, 
Lady Ferndale,’’ he said. ‘The ear! may 
keep itall for what we care; eh, Norah? 
Ail 1 want le Norah.” 

Lady Ferndale smiled. 

“He seems a very boid young man, 
dear,’’ she whispered to Norab. 

“And we have come to ask you if you 
think we could be married in four days,” 

Lady Ferndale almost jumped. 

“It is impossible!’ murmured Norah. 
‘Tell bim sol”’ 

‘(400d gracious me, why do you-want to 
wet married so quickly?’ exclaimed Lady 
Ferndale, 

“He will not give methe reason,’’ ssid 
Norah, blushing. 

‘“Secause [ can’t,” said Oyril almost 
bluntly. "Bat, I°ll tell you what I wil! do. 
I will tell Lady Ferndale, and if sie agrees 
with me thatthe reason is good enough, 
will you consent?” 

“Ae I’m sure she will not—yes,” said 
Norah. 

“Very well then,” said Lady Ferndale 





very moch amused and puszsied. “Now, 
you go upstairs—of course you'll remain 
with us, I’m going to send to that hotel for 
your luggage directly—and Mr. Burne 
shall persuade me, if he can, that there is 
any rbyme or reason in bis absurd pro- 
posal.’’ 

Norah left the room,and Oyril sprang the 
truth upon Lady Ferndale as if it had been 
a bombetell. 

“You see, Lady Ferndale,” he said with 
abalf smile, I’m Lord Arrowdale, and I 
naturally want to marry Norah before sne 
learns who | am.” 

Lady Ferndale did jump this time, 

“You—you are——” Then she burst out 
imugbing. ‘Well, ofall the stupid people 
1 bave been the stupidest, I told Norah 
the firsttimel saw you—you remember 
the day she and I were driving together?— 
Itold her that I was certain] had seen 
your face before; and#o I had,or sometbing 
very iike it, in the portrait gallery at the 
Court! And #o you are tue new earl! And 
you bave been hiding it from her, and from 
all of us, all this time! And it’s to you all 
thix money of the poor gir!’s will go!’’ 

“Juat fora day or two,’’ be said witha 
amile, “Iam going to make it overasa 
deed of gift to her, of course,” 

“O! course! said Lady Ferndale, “And 
what you are afraid of is——”’ 

“Tpat Norah’s pride, if she learns who 
and what 1 am, will be aroused, and she 
may put all sorte of obstacies in the way of 
our marriags. And I can’t ran even the 
slightest risk of that, Lady Ferndale,” ne 
said with a sbakeof the head. ‘So if you’l! 
please to regard meas Cyril Burue, the not 
altogether unsuccessful artist, and let her 
continue to so regard we, 1 think she will 
marry me out of hand,” 

“Well, I think she will,” admitted Lady 
Ferudale with a native smile. ‘But,’ she 
said with sudden gravity, ‘have you 
thought of what the world will ssy when it 
hears that you and she have inarried so 
soon after the death of the late earl, your 
uncie, and her supposed father? Have you 
thought of that, Mr. Burne?’’ 

“No, 1 baven’t,” he said quietly and 
coolly. ‘You soe, since we met yostorday, 
and—and were reconciled, 1 have not bad 
time to think of anything, or anybody, byt 
herseif; but if you'll stand by me and get 
her to consent, 1 don’t care one brass ferth. 
ing what the world says,” and as he con. 
fronted Lady Ferndale his face lit up with 
asmile which won that lady’s heart over 
to bis side in a moment, 

‘You shall bave her, Mr. Burne—Lord 
Arrowdale—ob, dear!’’ 

“Mr, Burne, please!’ he said, laughing 
warningly. 

So it happened that when Norab came jn 
and going upto Lady Ferndale said, with 
dowrcast face— 

“Well, dear, have you explained to him 
how impossible it is?’”’ 

Lady Ferndale replied demurely— 

“Mr. Burne has convinced mo that the 
marriage should take place witbin the 
week, dear, and I’ve promised him it 
shall!” and to Norah’s little cry of dismay 
ste vouchsafed nothing but a laugh, 

It was useless for Norah to attempt to 
argue or protest, She was one against 
tnree, for Jack, to whom sbe appealed to 
help ber fight against Lady Ferndale and 
Cyril, besely deserted Ler and went over to 
the enomy, and at last Norah gave in, only 
stipulating that the wedding should be as 
quiet as it could legally be, 

“We'll be married in the coal cellar and 


‘Swear the clerygyman to secrecy if you 


like,’ said Cyril. “As for me, I can dis- 
pense with bridesinaids and best man—no, 
I can’t, | must bave Jack; but I’ll let the 
cake suu the cards go,” 

“And 1 .ouet have the cake,” said Lady 
Ferndale. -Aud now, Mr, Burne, as 
Norah and I wil bave to work really hard 
for the next few auy I shall be g!ad if you 
will go down to your uab, and—stay there 
as much a8 you can. Stop, though,” she 
added sudden!y, as if something had occaur- 
red to her; ‘‘now I think ofit Norah will 
have todo some shopping, and if you will 
promise to bring her back to dinner you 
shall go with her. I'll give you till dinner 
time.,’’ 

A more delightful proposal for both of 
the infatuated young persons she could not 
rave made, and very soon they had gone 
off in one of Norah’s beioved hansoms, 

Then Lady Ferndale sat herseif down in 
the drawing-room and waited for some- 
thing she expected. 

Halfan hour afterwards Mr. Petherick 
was announced. He wasnotthe visitor 
she bad been expecting, bat she was at 
bome to him, and tne old lawyer in a state 
of suppressed excitement began at once on 
the all-engrossing topic. 

‘‘Lady Norah—I mean Miss Norab,” he 
said, ‘‘of course she has told you what bas 











occurred, Lady Ferndaie?’’ he said, “Yoa 
know everything?” 

“You,” she responded, adding mentally, 
an she thought of Cyril’s identity, which 
Mr. Petherick was yet ignorant of, “and 
more than you know.” 

‘\[—er—I’'m glad to be able to discurs the 
matter with you without reserve,” he went 
on, “Ofcourse, you know that she is en- 
gaged to Mr. Burne?” 

“And that they areto be married immo- 

jately,’’ sald Lady Ferndale, 

“Yes, yes. Dear me!’’ he sald. “Well, I 
can’tsay I disepprove, Of course, {’ve no 
voice in the matter, no right to €xpress an 
opinion; the young lady is no ionger the 
late oarl’s daughter, and—they are to be 
married immediately?’’ 

“1t is to be kept a profound secret; I 
mean really a secret, not an open one which 
everyone may know.” 

‘Yes, yes,”’ he nodded; “and I—er— 
thing it is well. I’ve a high opinion of 
Mr. Burne, and I’ve been making some 
inquiries, Of course if she had been Lady 
North still he would not be at all a suitable 
inatob, but as it is——” 

“As she i# absolutely penniless, poor 
girl,’ sald Lady Ferncuale with a smile, 
“and they are ridiculously in love with 
each other——”’ 

“Yos, yes, 1 understand, and I hope—I 
hope with all my beart they will be as happy 
as even you and I could wiebh them. But 
now, Lady Ferndale, I must tell you my 
other reason for calling on yon at this 
unusually early hoar, I have had a vial- 
tor this morning; in fact he nas only just 
left my office,’’ 

‘Yea?’ esid Lady Ferndale demurely. 
‘May I guess?” Itis Mr. Guildford Rer- 
ton, is it not?’ 

“You are right, and—ahem—I muat say 
his visit was an extremely trying one for 
me, It is very bard, Lady Ferndale, when 
one knows a man to bexu scoundrel, to re- 
train from teli!ng him so, and—er—request- 
ing him to leave one’s presence,” 

“Ob, 1 do hope you did’t tell him!” she 
exclaimed with dismay, 

‘*Well—er—no, I didn’t; 1 kept my tem- 
per and—temporizsd. Of course, he came 
to inquire after Lady—I mean Miss— 
Norab.,’”’ 

“Of course,”’ 

“My dear lady, I pever sawa man so 
altered in so short a time, if 1 had not 
known from Miss Norah’s story that the 
fellow wasa villain, 1 think 1 coula have 
pitied him. He looks—well ten years 
older, and though he maintained his usual 
command over himseif I could see that he 
only succeeded by an effort simply—simply 
—superhuman,” 

‘And you told him?” 

“That 1 didn’t know where Lady Norah 
was which I did not at that moment,” he 
said, witb a faint blush, ‘It was literally 
true, Lady Ferndale, though scarcely sub- 
stantially so, eb?” 

Lady Ferndalesmiled at this, 

“What will he do next?”’ 

‘Come here,’’ he replied promptly. “He 
will naturally conclude that she has taken 
refuge with you, and will, I fear, come on 
»ere and demand to see her,”’ 

“J shall be quite prepared for bim,’’ said 
Lady Ferndale. ‘You think I am able to 
protect the dear girl even from sucha 
clever scoundrel as Mr, Guildford Berton, 
Mr, Petherick?’’ 

“I think you are’ capable of protecting 
her from the whole world, my dear lady,” 
he responded, looking at the resolute little 
face; ‘and tbat being so I’ll take my leave, 
only assuring you thatif I can be ofthe 
alighteat service to dear Miss Norah or Mr, 
Cyril Burne or yourself, you may com. 
mand mé,’’ and be wade his old-fashioned 
bow. 

“And you haven’t found the young earl, 
Mr. Pethberick?’’ she said demurely, 

Tbe old man almostgroaned, and uttered 
an exclamation of annoyance, 

“My dear countess,’’ he said, “the mere 
mention of that young man is—is—er—dis- 
tressing tome, Where he can be biding I 
cannot imagine. And when I think that 
all the money has failen Into his Jap, In ad- 
dition to the titie and the estates, ana that 
he obstinately refuses to deciare himself, I 
feel—well, I don’t thiok I can attempt to 
express ny sentiments, I only know this: 
that, nctwithstanding Lady Norai’s relin- 
quishinent of the money which the ear! left 
to her, thinking her tobe his daughter, 
I m6éan to make some sort of terms with 
the young éar!, and if he doesn’t act gener- 
ousiy and |iberally—well, I shall make 
bold to sbow fight, despite Lady Norah’s 
instructions, There are times when a law- 
yer must consider his client’s interests, 
even though he disregard that clisnt’s 
wishes,”’ 

Lady Ferndaie still sat and waited, and 
presentiy the footman announced Mr 
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Guildford Berton. 

The light feil full upon bis face as he en- 
tered, and though Lady Ferndale bad been 
somewhat prepared for the change in bis 
appearance, she could scarcely suppress a 
a start 

He was ordinarily pale, but the white- 
ncss Of his face that morning was ghastly 
in its density; there were dark hollows 
under bis eyes, and his mouth had the 
drawn appearance of a man who has spent 
long hours of sleeplessness and barase- 
ment. But be smiled the old smile as he 
made his bow and took the seat to which 
Lady Ferndale motioned him, 

He had gone to the Court on the pre- 
ceeding evening, and bad got Norah's note, 
andit bad deceived bim, as she had in- 
tended, until later on, when, as he sat in 
his gloomy room baunted by the ghost of 
Becca, the truth flashed upon him. He 
seized his bat and dashed to the Court, saw 
Harman, and learnt that Norab bad fied— 
she ad escaped him! 

It waa too lete to start in pursuit that 
night; be spent the hours pacing the ailent 
room, tearing at bis naiisaand watouing the 
clock, anc had caught the early train and 
gone straight to Mr, Petherick, and failing 
to get unything out of tbe cautious old law. 
yer had comeon to Lady Ferndule’s, know- 
ing thatit would be to her that Norah 
would naturally think of flying for refuge, 

He bad expected to be informed that 
Lady Ferndale deciined to see him, and 
wae surprised at being admitted, and atill 
more surprised at her appareaotly friendly 
reception of him, but he took care that hie 
astouishment should not be visible in bis 
countenance, 

“Of course, you know why I have come, 
Lady Ferndale?” he said, still smiling, his 
eyes downcast, ‘Lady Norah has been 
here?”’ 

“Ob, yes,’’ she said biandly, 

Sue saw him covertly draw a breath of 
relief, and listen intently for the sound of 
Norab’s voice or footstep, 

“T am 80 glad!’ he said, ‘And has she 
told you way—why she so suddenly leit 
the Oourt?”’ 

Lady Ferndale smiled. 

“You know Norah, Mr. Berson,’’ she 
said, “Judge for yourself, Sheis reserve 
iteeif,’’ 

He drew another breath of relief, 

“Tam very sinxions about her,’ he said, 
“Oan I see ber? I need scarcely tell you 
what you must have discovered for your- 
seit, that I love her—have loved her——”’ 

‘*Yes, I know that,’’ ssid Lady Ferndale 
quietly. ‘She is out at present, and if you 
a8k une whether it would be well for you to 
see her, 1 must tell you as a—a friend” — 
the poor countess, mucb as she desired to 
fight Mr, Berton with some of his own 
weapons, besitated at this piece of dupli. 
city—‘‘as a friend that it would be very un- 
wise,’”’ 

“But you do not know all,’”’ be said with 
sudden vehemence, which he suddenly 
checked, his bands closing tightly on the 
brim of hit bat, 

‘“Perbaps not,’’ she assented, 

‘I cannot loss her, Lady Ferndale. My 
life is wrapped up in her, all my hopes of 
bappiness are set on the chance of gaining 
her for my wife, I am not worthy of 
her——"’ 

Lady Ferndaie bad hard work to keep 
silent, 

*And—and I wust find her,”’ 

“If you pers'st in seeking her you will 
be sorry for it,’’ she eaid quietly. **Norab 
has been greatly tried lately. Her father’s 
death’’—again sve mentally breathed a 
hope of pardon for the white lie—and your 
upexpected avowal have tried her nerves, 
“Will you take my advice, Mr, Berton?’”’ 

‘Please iet me hear it,’’ he said in alow 
voice, 

‘it is this—go back to Santleigh and wait 
pailentiy——’’ 

His raised his eyes, and a sinile, sinister. 
incredulous, curved his Lips, 

‘‘Wait patientiy till—what?’’ he sald, be- 
tween his teath, 

‘Till she comes back,” she said, 

He repeated the words, 

“You think she willcome back?’’ he 
asked boarsely. 

‘‘] don't only think so, I am sure of it,” 
she said, with quiet conviction, “I’ll go 
further, Mr, Berton, and promise you that 
806 will come back, and to the Court!” 

He looked at her, his eyes glittering like 
Spots of fire in their intensity. She met his 
scrutiny unfliinchingly. 

“Are you satisfied?” 

He rose al ocoe, 

‘'] am satisfied; I will trust y 

i will go 


—bé@ paused, and then went 


,’ be sald, 


back and wait A you tél 


tbat lam patient and silent as 
aeath, Lady Ferndale?”’ 
| her,’’ 


“IT will tel abe said, 








“Patient and silent,” he repeated. 

When he reached the door he Lesitated, 
and stood listening for a moment, then 
with alow bow went out, and Lady Fern- 
dale dropped back in the chair, and cover- 
ing ber eyes with her hand indulged in the 
shudder which she bad been repressing 
during the whole of the interview. 





CHAPTER XLII. 

HE day of the wedding arrived, Since 
T the morning when Lady Ferndale had 

declared herself in favor of the speedy 
marriage, Norah hac seemed to be living 
inadream; and even now as she s:ood 
holding her friend’s band as they waited 
for the carriage to take them to the quiet 
eburca of St. Outhbert’s, which lies hidden 
away in the serenest and most placid cor- 
nere in Tyburnias, she could scarcely real- 
ize that within an hour she would be Oy- 
ril’s wife, 

Up to now the secret had been well kept, 
the greatest danger to it being Lord Fern- 
Gale’s difficulty in refraining from addrees- 
ing Oyril as “‘Arrowdale,” and Lady Fern- 
dale declared that she bad never been on 
such tenter books in her life as she was 
whenever the two men met In the presence 
of Norah, She had, too, a wholesome 
dread of Mr, Petherick, 

“He will be sure to find it out,’’ she as 
sured Cyril. ‘‘He will want tosee the li- 
cense or catch your real name during the 
service, and then there will be a acene!”’ 

But Jack, who appeared to find a singu- 
lar delight in managing the whole affair, 
hit upona plan for disposing of the vid 
lawyer, and two days before that fixed fer 
the wedding bad persuaded him to godown 
to Santleigh, 

“It seems to me, sir,’ he said gravely, 
‘that the place ought not to be left entirely 
to the care of the servants, Supposing the 
young earl were to turn up theresuddenly, 
Someone ought to be there to receive him; 
besides, you can’t tell what may be going 
on there, or what mischief that very nice 
young man, Mr, Guildford Berton, may be 
up to,” 

“Good gracious me, yes,’’ said Mr, Poeth- 
erick; ‘‘but—but, 1 wanted to be at Miss 
Norah’s wedding, Mr. Wesley; in fact I—1 
think she would wish me to be present,”’ 

‘Yes, no doubt, but Miss Norah bas such 
a lofty idea of duty, don’t you know, that I 
fancy she would rather miss you at the 
wedding than have you neglect the young 
eari’s interest. 

And after a little more persuasion the 
old gentieman came and explained matters 
to Norah and presented her witb a remark- 
ably bandsome bracelet, and atarted for 
Santleigh. 

“We mustn’t disappoint him Oyril,’’ said 
Jack with a smileas they watched tho 
train off. ‘‘Suppose you write bim a line 
as from the e@ar!, you know,requesting him 
to kindly remain at Santleigh until you 
retarn.”’ 

Cyril caught at the idea at once, and 
nothing could describe Mr, Petherick’s 
astonishment when, on the morning after 
his arrival, be received the following:— 

“The Earl of Arrowdale will be ux- 
tremely obliged if Mr, Petherick will 
kindly remain at Santieigh until the earl’s 
arrival, which he trusts will be very 
shortly. Mr. Petherick will oblige the 
earl by considering this request as strictly 
con fidential,’’ 

Having got rid of the too acute Mr, Peth- 
erlok, Jack felt much easier in his mind, 
and abie to regard the coming event with 
‘cal uoness and fortitude,’’ as he put it, 

Aa for Cyril, he scarcely knew whether 
be was on bis head or his becis, aud speut 
the time which was Dot passed in the com 
pany of his bride elect, walking round and 
round Regent street and Bond street buy- 
ing presents for her and Lady Ferndale. 

“I don’t like to make the really two 
dreadful remark, ‘Happy isthe bride the 
sun shines on,’ Cyril,’’ said Jack, as they 
stood at the window tugging on their 
lavender gloves, aud waliing for the han 
som which was to convey them to St, 
Outhbert’s, ‘but I uast say I’m very giad 
the sun coes sine, A wedding is cnly 
one degree less mournful than a funeral at 
the best of times and weather, and if it uad 
rained to-day I should bave been reduced 
to tears. As it ls, the spectacle of your 
nervous disquietude has played hayoc with 
my Own nervous system, and much as I 
love you boto I shail not be atall sorry 
when you drive off this afternoon. Is that 
the second or third pair of gloves you have 
utterly ruined?’’ 

Oyril laughed nervously as he flung the 


torn glovesaway aud étarted ona fresh palr. 

‘I suppose most men are nery a wi 
they are about to D® Marri6ed O06 6aiU 8 
that the havcsou I’m sure 1 heard wheels? 
—but i don’t lancy Many wen are marriec . 
anager sach circumstances, All last night 





I lay awake torturing myself with the fear 
that Norah would discover the trick we are 
playing this morning and decline to go to 
the church. Ever now I shan’t know a 
moment’s easiness until the ceremony is 
over,’’ 

“That’s generally when a man’s unaasi- 
ness begins,’ said Jack dryly. ‘Don’t be 
alarmed. Besides myself and Lora and 
Lady Ferndale, oniy the clergyman knows 
that you are an awful swell instead ofa 
poor devil of an artist, and the clergyman 
quite enters into the fun of the thing, I as- 
sure you!’’ 

“The tun!” groaned Cyril, 

Jack laughed, 

‘Well, it’s fan to us, if it's death to you, 
Seriously, my dear feilow, I should like to 
see Miss Norah’s face when you reveal 
yourself, What will you do? strike an at- 
titude and exclaim, ‘Bebold! I am the 
long-lost Earl of Arrowdale’?”’ 

Oyril flashed. 

“You will have an opportunity of wit- 
nessing the soen®,’’ he said quietly. ‘Re- 
member, 1 have your promise, You and 
sue Ferndales will be at the Court in ten 
days from now—that’s Tuursday week!” 

“Oh, yos,”’ sald Jack, ‘that's under- 


stood,” 
“Very well. Till then I am COyrili 
Burne.” Hesuppressedanigh. ‘Jack, | 


wish you were the earl, confound it! You’d 
make a much better peer than I shali.’’ 

Jack Wesley laugbed cynically. 

‘Misa Norah wouldn’t think so,”’ he re- 
torted. “My dear boy, don’t repine. We 
must all bear our lot cheerfuliy, whatever 
it may be. I sympathize with you deeply, 
deeply; it must beso trying to be an ear! 
with everso many thousands a year; but 
you must bear your heavy trouble like a 
man, you know. And here’s the hansom 
at last.” 

Cyril hurrried tothe door as if he were 
going to catch a train and badn’ta minute 
to lose; then he stopped short and thruat 
bis band into the breast. pocket of his beau- 
tiful-fitting frock coat. 

‘What's the matter? Palpitation of the 
heart?” deiaanded Jack, 

“No,” said Oyril, gravely pulling out a 
long blue envelopes, “1 was wondering 
whether I had forgotten this,’’ and he tap 
ped it significantly. 

“Oh, that’s all right. What you'll forget 
will be the ring ‘ai 

‘\No, 1 shan’t,’’ retorted Oyuzil, and he 
took it gingerly from his waistooat pocket, 
“Come along, come along.” 

“Certainly, but allow me to Jock the door, 
Are you afraid the church will run away, 
or that Miss Norah may change ber mind?” 

The church was standing in its secluded 
corner, and Norah had not ehanged her 
mind, for after Oyril had been pacing up 
and down tne small veatry for ten minutes, 
while Jack had been chatting with the 
ciergymen—a young curste who really did 
seem to enjoy the fun of this strange mar- 
riags—Lord and Lady Ferndale arrived 
with the bride, 

Oyril—end perbaps Jack too—thought 
she bad nover looked more lovely than she 
did in her simple dresso!f qulet gray, her 
glorious eyes downcast, ber lips just parted 
by the quick breaths of mingied joy end 
sb yness, 

For herself she still felt as if she were 
moving in some strange, delicious dream, 
and it was with a start she heard the young 
curate murmur soltiy “Are we ready?” 

Then Cyriland Jack welked up to the 
altar, and Lord Ferndale drew her arm 
within bis and foliowed, 

There were n0 O\l.er witnesses than there 
dear and true friends, excepling the inév! 
table pew-opener. Norah felt as if the 
throbbing of ber heart could be heard all 
over the little church. 

In his soft, suave volce the curate per- 
formed the ceremony: she felt Cyril’s dea: 
band clasp bers as be slipped the ‘plaiv 
ring of gold,”” upon her finger, then lean- 
ing upon bis arm they led the way back w 
toe vestry. 

“My wilel’’ she beard Oyril murmur ip 
her ear, and as ane raised Ler eyes to bir 
shyly, he bent bis head to kins ber, But 
Lord Ferndaie put a hand upon bis arm 
quickly. 

“Excuse me,” he sald, '‘bat I think you 
are trespassing upon my privilegel’’ ano 
Norah, biusbing and smiling, presented 
ber cheek to him. 

“That's my reward for giving ber away,”’ 
said Lord Ferndale, kissing her hand aino. 
“God biess you, my dear, and’ make you 
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have chosen as happy a8 wé ail wiso you!”’ 
While this pretty little ceremony bad 
been enacting, the curate had been getting 
] f s aur] 6and flilny in the certif 
Cat 
ave a 16a Wilb ay rx ‘sa aor 
s this morning,’ be Said, making &@ 
great [uss with the blotting paper. ‘‘Now 


—er—Mr. Burne, will you sign, please?”’ 
Oyril wrote his name, 

“Wiltred Avon Oyril, Karl of Arrow- 
dale,” and the curate covered it quickly 
with the blotting paper as he turned to 
Norah, 

“Here if you please, my lady,” he sald, 
then stammered and turned red, But No- 
rab did not notice his confusion, or if she 
had done a0, would have attributed It to hia 
having addressed her by the title she bad 
borne, and beuding down wrote her own 
name, 

The curate folded the certificate two or 
three times, 

‘,Will you—er——” be seid, addressing 
Norah, but looking at Cyril. 

“Give it to me,” be sald, quietly, but with 
downcast eyes. “I have some papers of 
iin portance here; I'll put it with them. It 
will be sure not to be lost then,” and he 
took the envelope from hia pocket, enciosed 
the certificate, and fastened the envelope 
securely, 

Ashe did so he drewa breath of relief 
acd glanced at Jack, who smiled signifi- 
eantly and softly clapped his hands, 

Then they went back to the carriage and 
were rattied off to Grosvenor Square, 
whore what Lady Ferndale called ‘an 
apology” fora wedding breakfast awaited 
them, 

It was certainly not a large party, but 
what they lacked numbers they made up 
in he ppiners, 

The newly-married pair were naturally 
too Intent upon each otber to need much 
mérriment, but though they did not need 
it Jack bad «ota fair supgy on hand, and 
Jor tho first time in his i!fe forgot to be 
oynical, aud was content to be genial and 
a.wusing; and, as Lord Ferndale remarked 
afterwards, displayed such a vast talent for 
entertaining that be might have made a 
fortune on the stage If he had not been in a 
fair way to make it as a poet. 

Indeed the breakfast could not have been 
& greater success if there had been half a 
hundred guests, with the usual comple, 
ment of bridesmaids and the stock speeches, 

All through the meal Lord Ferndale bad 
kept watob and guard over his tongue, and 
it was not until Cyril had glanced at his 
watch and said that tine was getting short 
that be sald with a mischievous twinkle in 
his eye— 

“7 suppose you won’t take a very long 
holiday, Mr. Burne? You'll be wanting to 
get back to work, eh?”’ 

And Oyrili bad, with a markod increase 
of color, murmured something inaudible, 
and burried Norah out of the room, She 
and Lady Ferndale disappeared twgetuer 
for balf an bour,aud theu they eame down, 
Norah attired in the travelling dress and a 
setof sables which Lady Ferndale nad 
produced at tbe last moment, Both women 
were rather red about the eyes, and Nurah 
clung to ber friend until the last moment, 
when Oyril, standing beside the cab door, 
held Jack’sand Lord Ferndale’s bands, 
and whispered— 

.!‘ Remember! The Court, Thursday woek.”’ 

Then Norab tore herself away, Uyrli put 
ner geutly and tenderly inuto the cap, and 
Jackand Lord Ferndale having fiung as 
handful of rice over their nice clothes,they 
drove off, Norah leaulny forward and wav" 
ing ber band until the cab turned the cor- 
ner and carried them out of sight, 

“Well,” said Lord Ferndale with asmile 
andasigh, ‘There gous the prettiost and 
sweetest girl in Cbristendom!” 

“And the best and warinest 
man!’ responded Jack, loyally, 

‘God bless them both,” said Luaiy Forn- 
dale with @ sob, and 618 ran in and upto 
herown room that she muignt enjoy the 
‘yood cry” she bad fully deserved, 

The two nen weat lo the amokinug-room, 
aud mixed themeelv6s 4 8L04 and brendy, 
and taiked Over toe #trange Listory o° tue 

young couplé and the surprise wiitonu 
awatted one of them; but presently Jack 
grow very #lientand thoughifal, avd Lord 
Ferndale, noticing it, said— 

“A penny for your tuougats, Werley.’’ 

Jack raised hishoad aud there wasayrave 
earnestness on bis haivcdsomes, intelectual 
face. 

“A penny for my thonughte?/ Yon shall 
beavo tuem for nothing. Kut, mop. I'l 
give you 4 gluons,” 

“You woeren’t thinking of the young pec- 
ple—your face was too grave for that,”’ satd 
Lord Ferndale. ‘Lat m6 see Were you 
thinking of Guildford Berwo?”’ 

“Well, yes, partiy,’’ said Jack, ‘To tell 
you the truth 1 was thinking ¢ f so\ueorne 


hearted 


elee, 1 was wondering at Lbe8 moment 
where that young girl Cyril wa« supposed 
to have ran off with couidre, The quemicn 
that bothers me is: 'W here ie Becca S>outh?’’ 
“ Becos South!’ said Lord Ferndale. “Ah, 
yes. HH. ddeu eway » waere, 1 suppose, 
Perbaps berein | f ! j ar 
s. l'ilbat 1,’ and! t 
* ’ « we 
¥ on 4 0» 
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THE BEE AND THE LILY. 


BY RITA. 


—— 


The dee thet in yon illy rare 
fet lately paused, on merry quest, 
Now, with the bioesom's nectar blest, 
Lite winged Love keeps reve! there— 
L'te Love within a metden'+ breast, 
Will he the beart eo sleiding wound, 
That boney-bee with favor crowned, 
As Love doth oft where he ls guest? 
—_——— — 


Up a Ladder. 


BY MRA, H. LL CAMBBON, 














willed for bis dally bread, ‘‘from ten to 

four,” eas the eatiriat bath it, in tue 
offices of that inmost august iceitution the 
Foreign Office, to whom the bleased season 
which poeta and moraliste have alike im- 
mortalized appeared to be too severe a trial 
to be endured inthe acoustomed fashion, 
And because he was young, and therefore 
both obstinate and selfish, as many young 
persons are wontto be, he made op his 
mind that he would not do as others of bis 
kind did, and ashe himself had hitherto 
been accustomned to do, |, 6., return to the 
bosom of bis expectant family for the 
Christmas vacation, but would shut bim- 
self upin his lodgings for the four days of 
enf-;cec ‘dlene*s, read yellow French 
novel, enoke iniune eble pipes, goto 
pantowtnes, and dine in peace and aolitery 
grandeur off roast mutton and devilied 
kidneys (ifso he listed) every night of 
feative season, at hie ciab, 

Erneet Redforth,such was this misguided 
youth's name (be wasonly two-and twenty 
yoars of age,or be might have known betier 
than to have flown thus in the face of de- 
oorum and propriety), was so convinced 
of the practicablilty aa well as the wisdom 
of thie rewolution, that when the jovial fes- 
tival drew appreciably near, be sat down 
and wrote to his old mother in Hampsitre, 
and informed her that be was going to satay 
in town for Obristmas this year, 

“For what ia the good of going home to 
be insufferably bored!’’ be argued with 
hin self, ashe foided up and directed his 
letter with a gay and jaunty air. “The 
governor js always as cross as two sticks, 
the mater bas poor people’s blankets and 
flannel! pettiooata oo the brain, the giris are 
church-decorating and flirting with the 
curate from morning till night, tnis frost 
won't give fora month, #0 no chance ofa 
day's hunting, and now the governor has 
letall the shooting there's not a single 
thing a fellow can do, I should only moon 
about and wish myself in town, and out of 
allthe humbug tbat goes on about merry 
Curistmases and family effusion! I'll stop 
where I am.,”’ 

But he reckoned without bis bost By 
return of post came such a pile of letters as 
he bad never received before in one day 
from the parental roof. 

They were pitched in every possible and 
conoeivable ey. An er, reproach, en- 
treaty! Everything that waa possible to be 
said by pens upon paper, was poured forth 
upon bim by his excited relatives, How 
could he beso bearticss and unnatural? 
they wrote, 

How desert them thus cruelly at the one 
time of all the year which it most beboves 
all farniiles to cling together? What would 
their Christinas bs without bim?—a yawn 
ing blank! What might not have happened 
to soatter the family between this Chriat 
mas and the next?—who oouldteli! dow 
would he feel if his aged parenta wore to 
be by then mouidering in the family vault? 
—the most barrowing repentance! Would 
he ever be able to forgive himself agalu? 
&3, &o., a» 

And #0 the end of {t was that poor Ernest 
had to give up bis little dream o! peace and 
pleasantness, and to Knock under, as many 
abetter man has done before him, to the 
exigencies of that British Juggernaut of 
fate to which most of us are doomed more 
or less to succumb—the Christmas family 
gathering. 

He groaned a good deal over his dafeat, 
but when theday arrived he packed his 
portmanteau, puiting up the presents he 
bad thought himself bound to come armed 
with—a pate de fore gras for bis father, a 
eealskin bag for uis mother, and sundry 
lesser giftafor his sistere—upon whion, he 
toid hi:wnself, he need never have spent bis 
hard earned money unless it bad been this 
cruel, exacting, all-abeorbing season; and 
he went down meekly and in profoundest 
mné.ancboly by an afternoon train to the 
emali statiun of Fossett in Hampshire, 


Pots wasn certain young man who 


Now this is not a tale witha moral in- 
tende 620! Virtue and to vilify any de- 
parturée from the beaten tracks of juty and 

goodness; very far frow it 

And yetin regard to what befell Ernest 
Redforth in consequence of his dullful ar- 
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rival amongt bis afiectionate relations upon 
thet particular Obristmas, a moral might 
very be drawn that would fitly serve as an 
inoentive to all other light-minded gentie- 
men such as he, todo what is considered 
the right thing upon the 25:h day of Decem- 
ber, rather than that which in the bottom 
oftheir unregenerate hearts they prefer 
to do, 

There was nothing new or out of the 
common going on at Fossett Hall when 
the only son and beir of the bouse made bis 
appearance at the front door of it. 

His mother, as he had foreseen, was cut 
ting out coarse flannel into shirts ana petti- 
ooats, and tying tbem up into bundles for 
her pet poor people; his father appeared in 
the doorway of his study with a bandful of 
billie in bis left hand, and in his face a re- 
flection of the consternation with which he 
bad been docketing and auditing the fam- 
ily expenditure; and presently bis sisters, 
little drab-colored women, who had out- 
grown tbeir youth, but were stil! called 
‘*the girla’’ by force of babit, came in from 
tbe church hard by, with stained hands 
ameliing of laurel leaves and torn with 
bolly thorns, to weloome him, 

They were all very giad to see him, and 
made an affectionate fuse over him, as good 
parents and sisters are wout to do over the 
nice-looking young son of the house, and 
they magnanimously forbore to cast it in 
his teeth that he had not wanted to come, 
which was to say the least, highly credit- 
able to them, 

But when the little fuse had subsided, 
and hie father bad gone back to his bills, 
his mother to ber flannel, and bis sieters to 
the church-decorations, then Ernest began 
to feel that be had nothing on earth to do 
at bome, and that he really would have 
been much happier by himself up in 
town, 

Fossett Hall was a comfortable old 
house, but there were no evidences of 
wealth about it. In these days squires are 
not rich men, and Mr, Redforth had hard 
work to keep up his property at all upon 
failing rents and bad barvesta, 

He bad let off all the shooting, and had 
had totake many of the farms ata great 
loss into hisown hands, 

There were no horses to speak of in the 
large roomy stables where Ernest betook 
himeeif with a pipe soon after bir arrival; 
only the two fat carriage horses, the pony 
that went to the station, and an old hanter 
which did all sorta of udd jobs, and had 
Only not been sold because he was very old 
and what is called ‘‘dickey’’ upon his fore. 
legs—bad been biistered and fired, and 
wes slightly touched in the wind into the 
bargain. 

He bad been a fine horse once, and could 
do an easy day afterthe hounds now and 
again still, but the frost was a toot deep in 
the ground now, and no chanoe even of 
this solace for our friend Erneat, 

Presently, for want of something to do, 
he strolled down tothe charch, thinking 
he would see how his sisters were getting 
on, and whether Elien, the youngest and 
most companionable of the three, would 
feel disposed to leave her p.ous labors and 
come for a little walk with him instead. 

He waiked in atthe open church door 
unnoticed. J] was an ugly whitewashed 
structure, with heavy galleries running 
between the round Norman pillars, and 
great dark oaken beama,stained and black 
ened with age, reaching across the roof. A 
church that might with care and money 
have been restored into something hand- 
some and interesting, but that in its neg- 
lected condition wasa marvel of unmiti- 
gated ugliness, 

At present it was not only ugly, but des- 
perately untidy. Great heaps of evergreens 
obstructed the aisle, trails of half-finished 
wreaths, yards of scarlet flannel flecked 
with cotton wool texta, imperfectly put to- 
gether, holly berries gummed into sacred 
devices, and everiastings tied ap inio bun- 
dies, were laid along the passage up the 
nave, or piled in wildest confusion in most 
of the pews, 

In addition, there were no leas than four 
ladders erected in diferent parte of the 
“sacred edifice,” upon which four petti- 
coated beings were perched in proximity 
to the oaken rafters of the roof, to which 
they seemed engaged in attaching icng 
trailing ropes of laurel and of yew, 

Voices, by no means subdued or rever- 
ential, echoed though the empty churon, 
which, in the twilight of the short winter 
day, was aiready beginning to be filled with 
dimness and with gloom, 

Ernest could catch a glimpse of bis eldest 
sister's crimeon skirte and woollen stock- 
ing® exalted bight above the pulpit; Mary, 
the second, was clutching wildiy round 


; the capital ofa pillar balf way down tne 


| 


alsie; whilst Ellen was clam Deriog inele 
ganuy on her hands and knees upon a 





window ledge. 

“Give us the nal's a minute, please,” 

“Mr, Fenton, a bit more rope if you can 
find it!” 

“Ob! Mr, Fenton,would you mind reach- 
ing the end >f that text for me? Not the 
‘Unto us’ end, the ‘Hallelojab’ end, 
please.”’ 

Toe anbappy Mr. Fenton was ron off bis 
leg*; be was a meek fair-faced young cur- 
ate, with a timid nature and weak eyes;but 
such as he was, he was much at the beck 
and call of the squire’s daughters, for ‘‘a 
curate is a curate for all that,’’ and unmar- 
ried men were rare indeed in the parish of 
Fosnett. 

Everybody was far too busy to take the 
slightest notice of Ernest. He stood lean- 
ing against a pillar near the door, upon the 
further side of which a ladder was propped 
up, and surveyed bhaif enviously the busy 
scene before him, 

Some of the school children and the ver- 
ger were sorting and arranging (he ever- 
greens near the front, and Mr. Fenton ran 
about hand ng things to the young ladies; 
he never could go up ladders himself, it 
made him giddy, but he was very useful to 
fetch and carry. 

‘It’s getting darker every minute,” said 
Georgina Kedforth, in. the distance; “we 
shan’t be able to do much mure to day,”’ 

“You might fetch a candie, Mr. Fen- 
ton,’’ suggested Ellen; she spoke muum.- 
blingly because her moutb was full of tin. 
tacks, 

“I will, Miss Ellen; then is one in the 
vesiry,’’ replied the meek one, hurrying 
off tc do her bebest, 

Just then, immediately above Ernest’s 
head, there came tbe sound of a soft voice 
that seemed to descend out of the vague 
darkness ofthe old oaken rafters, and like 
an angelic whisper to float downwards to- 
wards the young man beneath. 

‘Ie tbat you, Mr. Fenton?’ murmured 
the silvery voice of the invisible angel in 
the roof. “Will you very kindly nand me 
up that small hammer that is lyiag on that 
seat? There, close to your band it is!’’ 

Ernest was groping about in the semi- 
darkness forthe hammer and marvelling 
—whose was this siver-tongued voice? No 
Redtorth maiden who ever drew breath 
bad such a voice as that! Having found the 
bammer he peered upwards, and in the 
glooun above him he could just discern a 
dark mass, like unto a fnmale torm, 
clad in black, outof whicha white face 
seemed to gleam, moon like and myater- 
ious. 

Three spirits etraightway took possession 
of our friend Ernest—a spirit of curiosity, a 
spirit of adventure, and a spirit of mischie!t 
—and entering into the tabernacie of his 
soul, these three spirits straightway pro. 
ceeded to make themselves very much at 
home there, 

He uttered no disclaimer as to bis iden. 
tity with the Rev. Cyrus Fenton. He 
uttered no words at all in fact; he simply 
picked up the hammer and went up the 
ladder. 

When he got near the top he came upon 
soft woollen skirts and found himseif in 
close proximity to an oval face, which 
seemed to be framed in bya line of dazsiing 
white, 

He could not see her features, for it was 
much darker amongst the wouden rafters 
even than it was beiow, buthe could ses 
that narrow line of white that seemed to 
make a setting to the shadowy face above 
him. 

What was she? A hospital nurse in the 
regulation cap? ora charity girl in a ocot- 
tage bonnet? He was certain that she wae 
neither! He was certain that she was a 
lady, not only by the sweet tones of the 
silvery voice that had spoken, but also now 
he was noar to her, by a certain subtle and 
fragrant aroma which lingers like the odor 
of lilies and roses about the personaiity of 
@ wolnan who is young and refined and de- 
licately bred. 

When he got close to her he put the 
hammer into ber outstretched hand, and 
then he made a movement as though he 
would have descended, when the voice 
above him spoke again; this time nearly in 
a whisper, 

‘Don’t go, Mr. Fenton. I have something 
to say to you,’’ 

Ernest ought of course to have spoken up 
at this juncture, but the three spirita afore- 
mentioned being still employed in holding 
high jinks within nim, te said nothing at 
all, but stopped where be was, 

‘Do you know, I bave thought a great 
deal about what you said to me yesterday, 
and I think you were perfectly right.” 

Here she paused, and Ernest feeling that 


some answer expected of him, and realis 
g that wnether it were for good or for 
evil he could not now retire from the situa- 


tion, murmured in a choked whisper of 





which the tones were almost indistinguish- 
able: 

“Do you think so?” 

“Yes, ido really. Bat I don’t wan’ 
youto think moreof my words than I 
mean. It was quite right of you to tell me 
that I ought todo some good in the world, 
and I have made up my mind I will do so, 
1 will visit the poor or nurse the sick—or 
—or do anything you can suggest to me to 
be usefal, 

‘1 did not mean at all to deny your right 
as aclergy man to point out thisto mé when 
I told you thatI could not marry you. I 
was angry at the time, bot 1 am sorry I 
spoke so hardly, 1am sare there must be 
other ways of doing good in the world than 
marriage, even with a clergyman!” 

By vbis time Ernest wished bimeelf at 
the bottom of the ladder again, and those 
three rampant little fiends who had led 
bim Into this awkward situation perished 
and died of shame and inanition without 
him, ‘ 

His only desire now was torun away, 
He dared not disclose bimeelf; he dared 
not point out the faint gleam of the curate’s 
spectacies as they glittered in the light of 
the tallow candle far away in the distant 
chancel. 

He dared not uttera sound indeed, so 
fearful was he of betraying hiuwselfto Mr. 
Fenton’s lady love! Hedid not wish to 
listen to any more of the lady’s outpour- 
ings of heart, and yet bow on earth was he 
to get away! 

He went down two rungs of the ladder, 
and then the voiceof the angel arrested 
him once more. 

‘Wait!’ she said, and he waited obedi- 
ently. 

There was something in the ring of that 
voice that began to produce odd effects 
upon him; he crept up tbe ledder again. 

Toere wasa waft of perfume in the very 
atmosphere that surrounded her. She bent 
towarde him and he could almost have 
touched tue dusky locks of her scented 
hair. 

Sue was young and sbe was beautiful 
He could not see it, bat be could bave 
sworn it, 

‘““{ have something I wanted to give you 
You have been kind to mein a place where 
l was a stranger—and—and | fear I have 
not treated you very weil, and I wanted 
you to keep this asa little remembrance of 
me. I giveit to you because | have been 
in the habit of wearing it, and because I 
think you will like ita!ithe better for tliat 
How dark it is! 1 canno: see a bit; bold out 
your band.”’ 

And then a terrible thing happened. 
Whether the ladder with its double weight 
had slightly shiftea, or whether the lady 
reacted out too farand overbalanced ber- 
self, it will never rightly be known. 

Bat of asudden there wasa c:ash and a 
cry, and down came that ladder to the floor 
with a great thuinp, whiletthe two persons 
who had been at the top of it remeined 
suspended, struggling, c!inging on to the 
fortunateiy very firmly attached rope 
which was fastened tothe beam above their 
heada, 

It sounds perhaps worse than it really 
was, for the distance was not immense and 
the rope hang down almcat into the organ 
gallery. 

M reover Ernest, who was young and 
agile, bad caught firm hold of the young 
lady’s waist with one arm, 

“Don’t be frightened, 1 bave got you,”’ 
he said, and then he swang the rope, bim- 
selfand bie fair burden—even at that mo- 
ment he noticed how sijght and lissom wes 
the figure that clungt» bim—very dexter- 
ously into the organ galiery, where they 
both dropped about a conple ctf feet into an 
empty pew, alittie bit breathiess but other- 
wise quite unhurt. 

* “You bave raved my life!’ cried the lady 
a little hysterically, 

‘'Kiddlesticka!l’’ replied the gentiemsn, 
quite forgetting bis assumed character and 
speaking in hie natural voice, 

A moment of silence. ‘I had no idea 
you were so active—and socilever! Jt was 
ail my fauit. I bent too mucu over! and 
you might bave been hart too, Mr, Fenton! 
—but for yourown presenceot mind w! ich 
saved us both.” 

On, it was nothing.” 

“Bat it was. And—now more than ever 
I wish to give you this—it will prove to 
you my gratitude.” And she pressed 
something into his hand—he hardly knew 
what. 

There was—if he did not wish to be igno- 
miniously discovered—no time to be lost. 


The noise of the falling ladder bad alarmed 
the Misses Redforth and the curate in the 

ancel, where they bed been putting the 
finishing touches to the east end 


‘What has happened? What wae that 
noise? Isanybody haurt?’’ he heard tbem 
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cry a8 they came hurrying down the 
nave. 

Without a word Ernest turned and fied, 
down the gallery stairs, out atthe west end 
docrofthe church and home to Fossett 
Hall a8 fast as hie legs would carry him 
down the dark road, 

And it wasthus leftto Mr, Fenton who 
came running up into the gallery with the 
three girls, to explain that be had been in 
the chancel fortbe lastten minutes, and 
tuat therefore he was not the gentleman 
who had stood on the ladder with ber when 
it had toppled over,who had cleverly saved 
ver neck and bis own by swinging ner 
safely into the gallery. 

Nor, finaliy, was he the individual upon 
wpom #he had just generously bestowed 
the bandsomest of her diamond rings! 

Being however a little widow lady of the 
utmost discretion, Mrs, Leigh, after the 
firs: gasp of astonishment, made no sign— 
gavea brief account of her baving over- 
balanced herself and having managed to 
acrambieinto the gallery—and never said 
one singe word toanybody concerning the 
sbarer of her fate. 

“W boever he is,he is a gentleman at any 
rate,’ she said to herself, “and he saved 
my life—so he deserves my ring asa re- 
ward for his prowess, I shall find him out 
who be is in time, no doubt.” 

“I forgot to tell you, Ernest, that there is 
lady coming to join in our Christmas din- 
ner,’”’ said bis mother to him on the morn- 
ing of Obristmas day. 

“indeed! Who ts it?” inquired her son 
with but @ languid interest. ‘‘Are not 
strangera rather a bore on there occasions, 
motber dear?”’ 

‘Yes, | Know; but inthis case it is al moat 
anact Of charity. She is a poor widow 
iady whose husband died in India a year 
ago. She has rented oid Miss Rolt’s tiny 
cottage for six months, Poor thing, she 
svsens quite alone in the world, and she 
has gota Jawsuit going un about some 
property of hor late husband’s, and if she 
losses it, she will be penniless, poor 
thing.’’ 

Ernest smothered a yawn. A poor widow 
lady witn a lawsuit did not appeal to his 
interest in the very least, He could picture 
her exactly. Smal!, dowdy and faded— 
with aface yellowed by Indian sunsbine 
aud a liver impaired by Indian fevers, She 
would be mélancholy of course. melan- 
choly over the memory ofthe “dear de- 
parted,’”’ anc still more melancholy over 
the prospects of pennilessness and her 
pending lawsuit, whicb she would be cer- 
tain to lose—poor widows are never suc- 
cessful in those sort of cases, 

Not a very lively addition to a Christmas 
dinner table assuredly! It would have 
been bad enough anybhow—buat with a poor 
widow thrown !n—Ban! What a nuisance! 

She was standing before the fire talking 
to his mother with her back towards him 
when he entered the drawing-room,dressed 
for dinner, 

He saw a charming figure, tall and 
Blight, with the slim waist of a girl of 
twenty, 

“Let me introdcoe my soa to you, Mra, 
Lelgh,’’ said Mra, Redforth. 

Sieturned. He saw before him a girlish 
face, Oval shaped and rose tinted, liquid 
melting eyes of beavenly blue, and beauti. 
ful dark auburn Lair, framed in witha tiny 
rim of dazziing waite crape. 

“How do yeu do, Mr. Redforth?’’ she 
sald holding out her hanc to him. It was not 
avery remarkab!e thing to say, but it hed 
avery remarkable effect upon Ernest, for 
he recognigsd the low asliver-toned voice 
instantiy —he could have told it amongst a 
thousand, Sbe wasthe mysterious angel 
who bad hung in empty space in his arma, 
inthe charch the day before yesterday— 
whom be had been hunting for all over 
the parish ever since, and whose extraor- 
dinary gi’t, slipped upon the end of his 
Watch chain, was reposing safely in his 
pocket at this very moment, 

W bat happened during the course of that 
éventiul dinner Ernest never afterwards 
could recollect. Whether turkeys and 
piuin pudding were consumed by his fam- 
liy or ovld mutton and cabbage picklics he 
could not have stated—whether healths to 
absent friends were druuk, and good 
Wishes were exchanged around the tavle, 
whetber his father made a speech, and his 
nother wept, or whetber or no bia sisters 
a8 usual expressed their desire to see him 
ehortly united to a good wife—all remains 
®rapped in a dense cloud of obscurity and 
Uncértainty unto this day. 

The one thing that did happen was that 
Ernest Redforth fell head over ears in love 
with pretty Mrs. Leigh,and that be neither 


ate nor drank anything to speak of—that 
I Saw DOtbing else but ner face, and was 
eofr ther s nd gave tbe #lliver 
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He kept bis secret weil,and the diamond 
ring lay for many days snug and safe in 
his waistcoat pocket, 

For four consecutive Sundays did the 
infatuated youth run down to Hampsbire, 
to the unfeigned surprise of his parents, 
and the amusement of his more sharp 
sighted sisters, and each Sunday he spent 
@ large portion of tho day in Ida Leigh's 
society. 

And all the time never a word did the 
widow hear about that diamond ring 
which she had so impulsively bestowed 
apon the wrong man, 

Perbaps, however, she had ber suspi- 
cions; anyhow she bided ber time. 

One day she suddenly said to him: 

‘{ bave loet a diamond ring, Mr, Red- 
fortb,”’ 

Ernest colored up to the roots of his hair, 

‘Indeed?’ very politely. “Pray when 
did you lose it?” 

‘‘Whoen I was helping your sisters with 
the church decorations just before Christ- 
mas,”’ 

“Have you had the church searched? 
Why don’t you ask Mr. Fenton the curate 
to look for it?’’ maliciously, It was Mre, 
Mrs. Leigh’s tarn to blush. Then their 
eyes met suddenly. 

‘] once had a diamond ring given to 
meé,’”’ began the young man hesitatingly, 
and drawing something mysteriously out 
of his pocket, ,“It was a reward for saving 
a lady's life and also as a consolation 
for——’’ 

“Ob, whata shame! What a shame of 
you!” cried Mrs, Leigh Jumping up and 
trying to snatch it outof his hand—''l 
knew it was you!”’ 

He got up and held it high above her 
head out of her reach. ‘'Youare not going 
to have it,’”’ he said. “It was given to 
me,’’ 

“It was not. It was given to Mr, Fen- 
ton.’”’ 

“Oonfound Fenton’s impudence! How 
dare he ask such a woman as you to marry 
bim!” 

Mrs, Leigh sat down again. A tiny 
smile flattered upon her lips and a beauti- 
ful blush overspread her downcast face. 

“Why shouldn’t he, prayf—why—why 
shouldn’t any man ask meto marry him? 
There is notbing against me, is there—that 
1 should not marry again?’’ 

“Do you mean that?’’ oried the young 
man rapturously falling down upon his 
knees by the sideof her chair. ‘Look 
here, Ida—Mrs, Leigh—I’m a poor beggar 
—I’ve nothing. but my salary—but won’t 
you let me give you another kind of ring, 
a plain gold one, in exchange for this?— 
and if you’d wait a year or two tiil I get 
my promotion?” 

“There’s no occasion to wait. I[ have 
gained my lawsuit, Ernest. The letter 
trum the lawyers came this morning.”’ 

‘*W hat bas that to do with me?” 

Everything; since it gives me three 
thousand a year, So if you think tbat it 
won't be too great a grief to infilct upon 
poor Mr, Fenton ——?”’ 

But she never finished the sentence— 
nor ever got back her diamond ring till 
sne wore it in Fossett church asa guard to 
another oné on her wedding day, That is 
why Ernest Redforth never regretted hav- 
ing gone home for Christmas, 

I 

MaRKS OF GENTILITY. — There are 
many curious personal habita and usages 
that originally marked gentility, if not aris. 
tocracy. The practice observed among 
Spanish bidalgos of allowing the finger 
nails to grow into ciaw-like forms was 
to show thatthey had never done any work, 
The same thing is done by the Chinese for 
the same purpose. 

Among the ancient Romans the wearing 
ot long sleeves, which came down over the 
band, was tbe fashion in the upper circles, 
Thies advertized to the world that the 
wearer did not engage in any labor, and 
freedom from employment was, according 
to their crade notions of worth, the condl- 
tion of respectability, 


The height of absurdity is reached in the | 


fancy of the Chinese leaders of fashion wo 
have gone tothe extent of inducing shape- 
lesa deformity in women’s feet,and render- 
ing the victima cripples for life, to prove 
that these could afford to get along without 
doisg anything for themes! ves, 

Yet we cannot afford to laugh at the 
Chinese in this matter. English boots and 
shoes bave been designed more or leas for 
the same aisurd purpose, As early as the 
time of Wiiliam Rufus, peak-toed boots 
and shoes excited the wrath ana contempt 
of the monkish historians, 

Tne shoes called pigacia bad their points 
made |ikea socorpion’s tail, and a courtier 
named Robert stuffed bis out with tow, 
them to curl round in form ofa 


ram's bor a fashion which took mightiiy 





amongstthe nobles. It is plain that the 
purpose of this fashion was toshow that the 
wearer was not dependent on any kind of 
labor or fleetness of foot for his daily 
bread. 

The practice of wearing tight-fitting boots 
and shoes is an old one, for Ohsucer, 
writing of them in his day, refers to them; 
and later, in 1765, Horace Walpole said, ‘'I 
am now twenty years on the right side of 
red heels,” 

——— a 





THs Track WaLKsrR, — ‘The railroad 
track-walxer occupies an important posl- 
tion of trust,”’ saida conductor to me the 
other day, when our train had been stopped 
by a signal. “On hie care depends the 
safety of every train and of every life which 
passes over his section of the road. The 
broken plate for which he signaled us was 
a very little thing in iteelf, but bad it been 
neglected our train might have been 
thrown from the track and several people 
killed.” 

I have been a track-walker myself, and 
would be one yet but for the fact that 1 had 
a friend in the superintendent’s office who 
alded mein getting my present position, 
The raliroad man’s motto is ‘once a track- 
walker. always a track-walker,’ He goes 
on duty in the morning, rain or shine, at 
five o’clook, or at the same hour in the 
evening, if be is on the night shift, and re- 
mains for twelve hours, 

He hasa certain section of the track to 
cover, and is required to go over it at the 
rate of about two miles an hour. He must 
look carefally at every foot of the rails, 
fish plates and angle plates and loose bolts 
An experienced man can tell a loose rail 
at a glance, and a few blows of his hammer 
soon set matters right, 

His outfit consists of a wrenob,a hammer, 
a few boite and spikes, a lantern if working 
at night, a flag and torpedoes, 

in case of his dissovering a serious dam- 
age to the raill which he cannot repair 
without stopping a train which he knows is 
due, he places two torpedoes about five 
yards apartand some two hundred feet 
from where he will ve at work on the rails. 
This allows him to work at ease, and their 
explosion warns the engineer of what is 
ahead, 





HoOsTiLe ORITIOISM.—An enemy is al- 
ways more interested in our faults and 
shortcomings than in our excellenoces, and 
frequently takes painsto discover them 
and spread them abroad. If, inatead of 
letting this excite us to anger, we use it as 
a means for restraining these faulta—if we 
are more concerned in the endeavor to 
avold the misdeeds for which we are criti- 
cised than the criticlam itself—tben our 
enemies, in trying to harm us, will have 
done us a great good. If in those very 
points in which they depreciate us we 
prove ourselves spotiess, their testimony 
against us will lose weight, and their in- 
fluence in our disfavor will die away. Bat. 
if we are merely indignant at the detrac- 
tion, and wrathfal with the detraction, we 
shall confirm his evil report in the minda 
of those who have heard it. Weare not yet 
eo far advanced in character that we can 
wholly do withoot the motive of fear, and 
the fearof what isin the power of an enemy 
to do to injure us may sometimes exert a 
wholesome restraint. Atany rate the best 
way to overoome itis by watchfal and cir- 
camspect conduct to put It out of his power 
to lojure us. 

— —— oS 

ORIENTAL BBGGAkS.— Beggary through 
out the Kast is a thriving profession. 
Trere are gailds of beggars, besides the 
numerous communities of dervishnes, who 
are semi-religious mendicanta, Many fam- 
jiles have veen beggarefor generations, 
aod are mendicanta from choice, Some ol 
these professional beggars aro actually 
wealthy. Four-and twenty years ago the 
writer well remembers acase, The Chiet 
Beggar (the title was not oonferred in deri- 
sion) gave his daughterin marriage to » 
substantial farmer. fhe girl’s dowry con- 
sisted of two freehold houses, the roomea 
of which were entirely filied with dry 
ploces of bread, and the sale of thene beg. 
géd crusta subsequently realized a consid- 
erabie sum, being disposed of as food for 
cattle, Inthe East there is no organized 
charity, but Mussulmen are exoeedingly 
charitable, many giving awaya fifth and 
even a third of their income, 

— © ee 

A FEATURS Of a recent out door celebra- 
tion in Eastport, Me., was a ‘‘yreasy pole 
walking contest.”’ The pole was run out 
forquite a distance overalake,and the 


first walker fell into the water before 
reaching the flag on the end. 

‘“Anold hand at it’’ then tried, aud he 
walked out w the fiag without any diffi 


y 


cess of 
has been devised, and brought out, The 
Plates of sinc, or otaer metal, are first 
coated with copper, nickel, or both, and 
these are prinied on from stones, after the 
manner of the lithograph. 
are employed, and the results are very 
striking. 
pared in this way, and either piain or 
embroidered bave been exhibited, 


cent, of 
properties, On heating ittoadull red it 
becomes non-magnetisable, 
mame metal may be magnetic or non- 
magnetic through a range of temperatures 
from below the freezing point up to 680 
degrees, The non-magnotic stee! is softer 
than the magnetic. 
of about 58 tons per square inch after elon- 
gating about 80 per cent, 
etee) breaks with a stress of about 90 tons 
per square inch after elongating about 7 
percent. The non-magnetic woald, there- 
fore, be used as a mild sieel were it not 
that on exposure to a bard frost it becomes 
a hard steel and remains so until heated to 
a temperature of 600 Cent 





Scientific and Useful. 





ComMBINED SPoom axpD Fork.—A 


SheMeld manufacturer bas just introduced 
® new table-fork, which combines some of 
the advantages of the spoon with those of 
the ordinary four pronged fork. 
tended primarily to meet the difficulty 
ordinarily attending on the eating of such 
vegetables as peas and the like, but it is 
easy to see that there are many circum. 
stances under 
might prove useful, 


It ia in- 


woilch this combination 


CoLom PRINTING ON METAL.—A pro 
printing colors upon metals 


Enamel colors 


Some elegant show-tabies pre 


SMOKELESS PowpER.—O!f smokeless 


powder Oownmander F, M. Barber says: 
“So far perfection has not been reached 
with any of tbem. 
and bavea tendency to absorb moisture, 
the result being a change in the rate of 
burning and consequent pressure in the 


They do not keep well 


gun. In the oourse of experimenting, 
however, marvelous results are being 
obtained. In France a powder for small 


arms bas been discovered which bebaves 
in exactiy the reverse manner 
ordinary rifle powder, the pressure 
greater at tbe muszie ofthe rifie than at 
the breéob, 
feet per second have been obtained with 
the bullets,” 


from 
belag 


and velocities of over 4000 


NIOKEL STss.L,.—Steel containing 25 per 
nickel possesses some peculiar 


so that *the 


lt breaks with a stress 


Tbe magnetic 








Farm and 


Firmg-¥aANG.—During the warm days of 





Barden, 





summer the manure will “fire fang’’ un- 


lesa plenty of absorbent material be used, 


or the manure turned over occasionally, 


Woop org CoaL.— Wood or coal ashes a'@ 
among the best materials that can be used 
to loosen up a stiff, bard soll, and should be 
applied freely whenever they can be m- 
cured, while wood ashes are a valuable 
fertilizer. 

Tas Raat Want.—The cow may work 
well, the churn may work well, and the 
conditions may be perfert, but if there is 
not an active brain bebind the whole thing, 
it will be like an engine without any fire 
under the boller. 

Tuer Hogsa,—A farmer in Texas gives his 
hogs one good feed each year of corn boiled 
in poke root, three parta of corn to one 
of the root, He considers the root a pre- 
ventative of cholera. In twenty-two yeais 
@xperience he bes never lost a hog with 
this disease, 

SaerTing TReEs—If you wish to set a 
tree or vine where an oid Oné bas died out, 
remove a consid«rabie amount of earth and 
fill in with good and fresh new soll, It 
will pay to take this trouble. A new plant 
for aome reason, recoils from taking root in 
tbe soil of one that has failed w live. 


TaHistLes —A Michigan farmer tells @ 
contemporary bow be inanagea to conquer 
Oanada thisties by the help of 200 sheep. 
He putea small handful of sat on bach 
thistle at thé root, The sheep eat the 
toistie close to the ground, The salting is 
repeated as o!ten a8 may be necessary, and 
the thistle seidom appears the second 
year. 

ABHES AND MaNURBRE—Ashes and ben 
manure, if mixed together before being 


applied to the sol), result In tue loss of 
ammonia from the droppings that greatly 
lessens the vaiue., Put the ashes on afier 
tbe manure has been wilxed #ith the soll; 
the awmonta will be abecrbed by it and 
remain in it forthe useof the crop. Wood 
ashes are @ Valuabieé appilomtion to solls 
feficient in potas and asten the 
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THE ANGELUS. | 


BY JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET, 


This masterpiece of the great French 
painter has been purchased by an Ameri- 
can for the sum of $116000 and duties, 
amounting In all to about $150 000. Itia the 
largest sum ever paid for a painting of this 
8) 0, 

Jean Francois Millet, who died tn 1875 
atthe age of sixty, devoted himself to the 
faithful reproduction of actual rustic life 
among the French peasantry. During bis 
Mfetime be wasnorely distressed by poverty 
and want, and It was not until some time 
after his death that his wonderful genius 
wae approciated, 

Gambetta makes the following comment 
on the work reprodvoed in our etched 
and oolored oleograph: “Millet appears 
with bis marked character ofa painter of 
the seasona,tne felds,and the peasants, ‘The 
Angelus,’ is his masterpiece in which 
two pomsanta, batbed in the rays of the sst- 
ting sun and full of mystical emotion, bow 
their hoads at the penetrating sound ofa 
~ll ringing for evening prayer at the mon- 
astery visible on tbe bortzon.”’ All the 
original colors, and shade are reproduced 
in fac smile, so that our Oleograph gives 
“The Angelus” exactly as seen in the paint- 
Ing Itself, Save that It has not actually 
been painted by band it presents the full 
life, beauty and expression of toe work as 
itcame from Millet’s easel, Tne gold and 
red of the setting sun; the dark browns and 
Kreensofthe field where the peasants are 
working; the fatthful biaes and grays of 
their peasant costumes; the gathering 
shadow of twilight are all shown with such 
delicate taste and blending of hues, that 
the picture stands out Inapired with relig- 
lous sentiment and devotion. A finer copy, 
and one in which more skiil ia shown has 
never before been produced, The sise 
of this famous picture in colors, je 22x 
2S inches and a copy will besent, all post. 
age paid, loevery one who senda us $2 00 
for one year’s subscription to Tum Satur. 
DAY Evenina@ Posr in advance, 


“In Love” and “The Peacemaker” 


Are two eplendid companion photo-gra- 
vures, They are printed on heavy- 
tened paper, and are in size 12 x 16 inches 
gach. The subjoct of the first namea 
“In Love” represenia a young couple 
dressed in the fashion of our grandfathers 
and grandinothers, aitting under a tree 
in the garden of an old-time man- 
sion. The maiden is sewing and the lover 
after the style of the period, is paying her 
courteous and kind attention, In the 
seoond picture, ‘‘The Peacemaker,” the 
couple have piainly bad a quarrel. Both 
pretend to want to part, and at the same 
time both are evidentiy glad of the kind 
offices of a young lady friend who has just 
come upon the scene, and wishes to have 
them ‘make ituv.’’ Each picture tells its 
own story completely, and each is the se 
quel and complement of the other. Pret 
Wer works of art or neater pictures 
fora parior or aitting-room, could not be 
deatred. 

These (wo eplendid companion photo- 
Kravures sent prepald to each subscriber 


who sends us $2 00 forthe Tux Post one 
year. 








if preferred we will send instead a copy 
m6 nagnifoent picture of “Christ before 
Pilat alz [ w 2 is ~12545 inches, 
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Perspectives. 

In the painting of a landscape, no beauty 
of coloring or delicacy of touch can atone 
for the lack of perspective. If the Jaws of 
distance be not observed, if the objects in 
the foreground and those in the background 
are represented with equa! distinctness and 
of equal sizs, the picture loses all merit; 
while the closer the true proportious are 
observed, the more of life and of nature it 
will portray. 

But the painter is not the only one who 
should be careful about perspeciives. Life 
is full of them, and just as far as we adapt 
our conduct to true proportions will be our 
success in living a true and worthy life. 

As the paiater fiods that it taxes al) his 
perspective faculties, all his mathematic 
powers, and all the knowledge of his art 
which he possesses, to portray correctly the 
idea of distance, so every thoughtful per 
son will fiod that he must exert all bis in- 
telligence, a)] his judgment, and all his 
powers of self-control to preserve lite’s 
perspectives. 

To recognize the most important things, 
to give them the first place in our lives, and 
to arrange the others in their true order, is 
no small, nor easy task; yet witbout it life 
will be as complete a failure as the paint 
iog with all notion of the far and near lelt 
out. 

Certainly every oceupation demands this 
element. The mechanic must discover the 
comparative sign'ficance of each part of his 
work, and apply his energies according)y. 
The carpenter must engage and complete s 
building secured on a s lid foundation. The 
architect must keep the objecis of his pro 
posed structure in coustant view and in 
their true order. 

It he sacrifices comfort to elegance, con- 
venience to decoration, recurity to beauty, 
or @ general tone of consistency in the 
whole to an extreme costliness of some o! 
the parts, be loses his perspective, and has 
to that degree failed in his work. 

The successful lawyer must be able, 
through the mags of couflicting testimony, 
to discern the main points in the case, and 
to present them in the true order of their 
importance, touching only lightly upon 
minor points, and dropping entirely al) 
superfluous matter. 

The physician, while listening attentively 
and patiently to copious accounts of symp- 
toms and sensations, must select the most 
important ones for his guides and let the 
others alone. 

Bo in every pursuit success can only be 
won by estimating the relative value of the 
Various paris, and apportioning our ener- 
gies accordingly. 

_——“O0>--- >> — 

Our whole infernai civilization is a strug- 
gle. Weare climbing a perpendicular cliff 
with a bottomless gull below—clinging des- 
perately to tiny roots aad crevices and toil- 
ing upward—eyes fixed on the green and 
pleasant slopes above. We strain, strive, 
now slipping now gaining, while our haire 
whiten with the agony of our aching, fail 
ing muscles. One by one we give up and 
fall with wild curse or groan,—but the oth 
ers keep on, not dering to look down,— 
there is no place to rest from torturing 
thought save, perhaps, in the black deptb 
below. 

It is the pursuit which gives al) the 2st 
to life. The toil, the energy, the peree- 
verance, the endeavor that brings the joy 
both in it and after it—these strengthen the 
faculties, whet the desires, invigorate the 
whole nature, and make happiness possi- 
ble. Without them we should sink into 
the hopeless misery of inertia. No failure, 
no adversity can be half so disastrous as 
the ennul, the discontent, and the vacuity 
of the idler. 


It is not a safe thing to leave a generous 
fecling to the cooling influences of a cold 
world. If you intend to do s mean thing, 
wait till to morrow; if you wish to doa 
noble thing, do it now—at once—and, like 
the blacksmith, ‘‘strike while the iron is 
hot.”’ 

4 DIFFERENCE between honorable and 
dishonorable competition is the conduct of 
the victor t© the vanquished. Some men 
rise above others only to crush them—oth 
ore to lift and exalt them. Some boast with 





noisy triumph, and scorn those who are 
left behind; others have ‘‘a way of making ! 


people feel comfortable.’ One artist who 
bas risen high in public favor uses bis in- 
fluence to depreciate the works of his 
brother artiste; another takes them by the 
hand and gives them courage for fresh en 
deavors. 


Tux want of method and babit in early 
life is answerable for many evils to man- 
hood. The youth accustomed to regular 
and industrious employment will seldom 
lose such habit in after life, while those who 
have been suffered to pass a desu!tory child 
hood will require extra fortitude and 
strength of character to become perscver- 
ing, energetic and industrious in later 
years. 

Wen any one is thoroughly interested 
in come subject outside of himself, he for- 
gets all about himself and his appearance, 
his self-conscious bashfulness crops away, 
and he becomes natural and interesting; 
but when self looms upin his mind as the 
central! figure and the al! important theme, 
all true modesty, dignity and ingenuous- 
ness will take their flight. 

NEARLY all are of opinion that devotion 
is purer aad more ardent in solitude, but 
declare to you that they believe it to be 
their duty to set an example by going to 
church. Is not this pride and vanity? 
What must they conceive of their own 
value and importance, to imagine that 
others will necessarily look up to them as 
guides and models! 

Tae fountain of content must spring up 
in the mind; and he who has so liittle 
knowledge of buman nature as tw seek 
happiness by changing anything but his 
own discontented disposition, will waste his 
life in fruitless efforts, and multiply the 
grieils which he purposes to remove. 

WHEN the veil of death has been drawn 
between us and the objects of our regard, 
how quick sighted do we become to their 
merits, and how bitterly do we remember 
words, or even looks of unkindnese, which 
may have escaped us in our intercourse 
With them. 

How mysterious is this human life, with 
all its diversities of contrast and compen 
sation; this web of checkered destinies; this 
sphere of manifold allotment, where man 
lives in his greatness and grossness, a little 
lower than the aogels, a little higher than 
the brutes. 

Dears and exile, and all things that ap- 
pear dreadful, let these be every day before 
thine eyes; but death most of all, for so 
‘hou wilt neither despise nor too greatly 
desire any condition of life. 

PaRTINe and forgetting! What faithful 
heart can do these? Our great thoughts, 
our great affections, the Truths of our life, 
never leave us. 

Tax mind profits by the wreck of every 
passion, and we may measure our road to 
wisdom by the sorrows we have under- 
gone, 

We anticipate our own happiness, and 
eat out the heart and sweetness of worldly 
pleasures by delightful forethought of 
them. 

NoTaINe gives such a blow to friendship 
as detecting another in an untruth; it strikes 
at the root of our confidence ever after. 

Ir we could have a little patience we 
would escape much mortification; time 
takes away as much as it gives 


THE grandest of heroic deeds are those 
which are performed within four walls and 
in domestic privacy. 

Tax feeble tremble before opinion, the 
foolish dety it, the wise judge it, and the 
skilful direct it. 

FRUITLESs is sorrow for having done 
Qmiss if it issue notin resolution to do so 
no more, 


ari ni 
By the verdict of his own breast n 
guuty man is ever acquitted. 
Learning without thought is labor Jos 





The World’s Happenings. 





A double deck electric car, capable of 
carrying 175 persons, is being experimented with in 
Pittsburg. 


A hungry horse tied in front of a Nor. 
ristown dry-goods store devoured part of a box of 
cheap straw bats. 


A tund of $3000 has been raised in At- 
lanta, Ga., for the purpose of buying an elephant 
for the public park. 


At a pie-eating contest in New York ‘‘for 
$15 and the championship of America,’’ the winner 
ate Give pies in nine minutes, 


Ia acemetery at Roadstown, N. J., on 
an old tombstone is this inscription: ‘‘As I am so 
you muet be; teil no lies, but follow me,*’ 


Cainese pheasanis were introduced into 
the woods of Oregon only eight years ago, and there 
are now sald to be nearly a million of them there, 


Wm Briningham, of Fairton, Camber- 
land county, N. J., recently celebrated his 67th 
birthday anniversary by sawingtwocords of wood, 


A couple married near Ovtawa recently 
had never seen each other until the day of the mar- 
riage. They did all their courting through the 
iwmalils, 


Frauklin, this S:ate, has a child who 
sleeps every other three days. Tbe case baffles the 
physicians, Thechild seems to be in periect good 
health, 


There ia eaid to be a striking similarity 
between the sign language used by deaf mutes and 
that ln vogue among the Indians of North and South 
America, 


It allibe persons whose names ere in 
the aew government blue book were to form a line 
four abreast, it would take ten hours for the proces- 
sion to pass the White Huuse, 


A contessed incendiary uoder arrest at 
Indianapolis is only nine yearsold, He admits hav- 
ing ignited only one buliding, but he is believed to 
have bad a band in several otber fires. 


The most densely populaicd square mile 
in the world isin the city of New York. It is inha- 
bited by 270,000 people, the larger part of whom are 
ltallans, who speak only their native language. 


lt bas been « fiicially est.mated toat no 
fewer than 170,000 wolves are roaming at large in 
Russia, aud that tbe inhabitants of the Vologda last 
year killed no fewer than 42,000, and of the Casan 
district 21 000, 


Pound keeper Finn, of New York, eati- 
mates the dog population of that city at from 25,000 to 
%).000. During the past year the dog-catcbers caught 
7468 dogs, 300 of which were redeemed by their own- 
ers paylug $3 One, the remainder belong aepbyxiated, 


A gavg Ol horse thieves bave just mede 
a grand round-up in Eastern Washington and North- 
ern idaho, and have taken about 500 bead of horses 
toward British Columbia, They bad & good start, 
and it is feared the pursuing parties will not over- 
take them, 


Tne trunk of a rosebush at Ventura, Cal, 
is said to be three feet in circumference, and the 
first branch it throws outis 21 iucbes in circumier- 
ence, Itruns over a lattice work, and since trimm- 
iug covers a space of 1,200 equare feet, It yields 
thousands of flowers, 


‘Luere is a real floating island in Norway 
Lake, Me, Ii bas an area of one and one-eighth 
acres, formed of a quagmire made up of a macs of 
roots, weeds and fibres and a growtb of small trees, 
I. has for years been a breeding place for hens, 
ducks and ovner birds, 


The town clock at Sarnia, Oat, eto pped 
recently, and its custodians, in seeking the cause, 
found that the hands bad been securely tied down 
with sirands of twine and grass by a pair of Eag- 
lish sparrows that bad selected the angle formed by 
the hands as a site fora nest. 


The ‘British Medica! Journal,’’ consid- 
ering the danger of kissing the ueually greasy Bible 
of the lawcourts, recommends that aciean wrapper 
of paper be put on from time to time, This was done 
for the benefit of the Duke of Fife, a recent witness, 
and it is approved as a desirable practice. 


Ono srecent trp West a party of men 
stopped over nighton a ranch at Elko, Col, and 
when the lady of the house showed one of them ioa 
room she remarked by way of apology: **You will 
find the bed kindof hard, We took the hay out of 
the maltress last winter to feed the starving cattie.’’ 


A watchmaker io Newcesile, Eng!and, 
recently completed a set of three gold shirt studs, in 
one of which Is a watch that keeps excellent time. 
The three studs are connected by a strip of silver in- 
side the ehirt bosom, and the watch, contained in the 
middie one, {s wound up by turning the siud above, 
The hands are set by turning the one below. 


A gentleman residing near Chester hes 
two mocking birds which he formerly kept in cages 
in sight of each other, One of the birds was ao ex- 
cellent songster, bul the other one would not utier a 
note, Alt the suggestion of a friend the cages were 
Placed in such a position thatthe birds were unable 
to see each oLber, and now both sing sweet avtes to 
each other. 


Tne Superiatendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of New York State has announced the vote for 
the State flower as follows: Goldenrod, 81,308; rose, 
79 666; daley, 34,603; violet, 31 176; pansy, 21 22; lily, 
16 435; lily of wue waliey, 11,626; tratiing arvutus, 
7883, buttercup, 6127; scattering, 29 045; total, 318,- 
O79, The ecatiering voles were disiributed through 
121 different varieties. 


Au eight-wheeled raiirosd church bss 
just been finishea at Tifils, in the factory of the 
Transcaucasian Rallway Company, for use along the 
line, Itis surmounted by a cross at one end, and at 
the other there ts a handsome belfry with three belis. 
Besides the church proper it bas apartments for the 
priest. Itcan comfortably seat seventy persons, The 
silar was made in St. Petersburg, 


B:njimin Fracklin Huntington, in old 


Franklin town,a few miles north of Norwich, Conn., 
keepea reat many bees, and he often woadered 
what it was thatt ed out his ewaru Finally 
aking r e of e fick of hirde at bover 
. *eercen near the bee ves. He Set 
o% ee Ss 
war on the k 
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TRUE GIFTS, 





BY LAURA HARVEY, 


He gives no gift who gives to me 
Things rich and rare, 

Unless within the gift he give 
Of love some share, 


He gives no gift who gives to me 
Silver and gold, 

If but to make bis own heart glad; 
Such gift is cold, 


He gives me gifts most rich and rare 
Who gives to me, 

Oat of the riches of his heart, 
True sympathy. 


He gives best gifte who, giving nougbt 
Of world!y store, 


Gives me his friendebip, love and trust— 
i ask no more, 


A Modern Dilemma. 


BY EB. KERSEY, 











Kitber my band is unsteady, or the 

birds are sby, 80 that there’s no use in 
my staying hére any longer, to increase my 
number of misses and arouse the compas 
sion or contempt of the keeper.’’ 

The speaker was @ young man dreseed in 
correct shooting costume, and bis words 
were in answer to @ reémonetrance from his 
friend and host, against his somewhat pre- 
mature departure from the moor, 

To define them more closely; the one was 
a quiet-looking, town-bred man, whose air 
of apsorption contrasted strongly with the 
bluft hearty face that now looked on him 
in hospitable concern. Yet the friendship 
between them war of no recent standing. 

At school close friends, they had contin. 
ued their intimacy at Oambridge; and 
though thelr paths since wad diverged 
widely, it was always with a feeling of 
pleasure that Artour Hammond, for so the 
slighter of the two was named, availed 
himself of his friend’s frequent invitations 
to ran down for a few weeks’ shooting. 

On this occasion he bad epent nearly a 
fortnight, not altogether in shooting; sand 
now, though bis last day had come, he 
seemed to relinquish the sport without any 
very great reluctance, 

He pleaded that he had a telegram to dis. 
patch from ti.e post office, which lay at some 
three miles distance, refused to let a keeper 
be sent with it, and when urged, fell back 
on the statement that he was shooting 
badly. 

His iast plea was sound enough in fact, 
for his usually keen aim failed him even at 
the easiest shots, aud after a few more 
words, be gave up bie gun, and started on 
his walk amid ashower of banter and di- 
rections, 

It is strange whata mixture of trath 
there is in even our moat fictitious excuses, 
A telegram had to be sent, and Arthur was 
shooting badly; and yet it was neither the 
need of the one or the misfortune of the 
other that despatched him along the sheep- 
track overthe moor, The truth was, he 
wanted tothixnk; and what he wanted to 
think about was a conversation he bad had 
with his host that very morning. 

Some three weeks before he had come 
down to Idstone free in heart, but before 
be had been more than a coupie of days at 
the Manor he found himesif over head and 
6ars in love witb bis friend’s sister, Maggie 
Senior, 

Like most men who bave spent their 
lives among books, hé was well aware of 
his condition, and #0 it was with eyes well 
opened that he yielded himself tothe charm 
and the charmer. 

There waa no particular reason against 
such asurrender, A small private fortune 
set bim free from the more uaraseing of 
pecaniary considerations, while his pros- 
pecta at the bar were brightening with 
every year, 

The current bad turned his way, and 
briefs, at firatso rare,now came to bim 
with the desirable regularity that foretelis 
professional success. Without ties and 
with a competence, he jJadged himself just- 
ified in cherishing his dreams of happiness 
with a prospect of their turning out some 
more then visionary. 

About Miss S3nior’s feelings he was more 
Uncertain, still ne tbought—and the result 
Of bis thoughts had not been untavorable 
to bimeeif. Yet with the wisn to make 
things secure be bad confined himself to 

drifting along, and trying to induce her to 
Grift with him, down the stream of love, 
Wil the approach of his departure warned 
him of tue necessity of making some defin- 
16 progress; in other words, of putting up 
® landmark to show bow far be had gone. 

Toat morning be bad spoken of his at- 
ecoment brother 

1 the heartiest good 


ne tried to 


Tens KS, but I think I will go myself. 


to her As he expected 


O6 met wit wishes 


f 





sound bim about wha be 





supposed were the young lady’s feelings, a 


look of perplexity gradually overclouded 
Onarlie Senior's joyous face as he respond- 
ed that he knew nothing, that Maggie was 
good girl and a clever girl, and that he 
hoped; but so lugubriously were bis bopes 
expressed that the ardent lover paused for 
an explanation, which he received at 
lengtb, but whether to bis satisfaction may 
be doubted. 

“The fact js, my dear fellow,” said Char- 
lié, taking bis pipe out of bis mouth and 
proceeding to refill it, “that some time 
pack Maggie fell in love, or fancied herself 
in love with that worthless scamp of a fel- 
low Bartram, wbo bas the estate next to 
this, Well, he wanted to marry ber out of 
hand, but my fether fortanately stepped in, 
and the match was postponed for six 
months,” Hero, regardiess of bis auditor's 
anxiety, he bad stopped in order to get his 
pipe to draw satisfactorily; then on—‘'By 
that time, thank Heaven, she had learnt 
something of the feliow’s character, and, 
young though she was, she met bim like a 
plucky little girl, and told bim never to try 
to seo her again.’’ 

“What then?’ had asked Drammond, 
‘D> you think she still cares for bim?” 

“No, I don’t; but, there, 1 doubt if she 
ever really cared for him at all, She was 
fancinated. Hut of course Ilcan’tsay. She 
bas bad offers, I know, and han refused 
them all; but why, I can’t say. Then sgain, 
wben he went off he vowed that he would 
come back to seek her within two years’ 
time.”’ 

‘‘Bat bave the two years gone by?’’ 

“Not yet, 1 think; because she promised 
to tell me when toey bad, and that she has 
not done) | am sure I don’t know why she 
could not tell meshe had done with him, 
two years or no,”’ 

And witb this enigmatical expression of 
opinion as to his friend's chances, Mr, Sen- 
tor betook himeelf to bis pipe with every 
expression of good-will, and much appeai- 
ance of despondency, There was nothing 
which he desired more than a match be- 
tween bis friend and bis sister, and nothing 
could bave vexed bimina greater degree 
than the adverse chance whic. made his 
cur of a neighbor an obstacie to the union. 

Such then were the thoughts which filed 
the mind of Arthur Drummond as be 
strode over tbe moorland that December 
afternoon. All around him was exbilarat. 
ing; the autumn air breathing fresbly over 
the beather witb a seuse of keen frost; the 
soft mist rising in the distance; and the sun 
sinking down a ball of red fire. 

It may have been the result of such ex- 
ternal influences, but as he went on he 
cawe to the determination to put matters to 
the test that nightor the following morn. 
ing. 

a firat, indeed, he felt the full uncertain. 
ty of hia case, and he wished that Maggie 
had been abie to say, as her brotber nad 
wished, that all was over and done, 
whether the two years were gone or no; but 
then, on the other band, he cnoew how reti- 
centebe was,and bow keen must have 
been her shame when she found out the 
character of the man who had, though only 
temporarily, fascinated ber. 

His thoughts then turned to a compari- 
son between himself and Bartram. Tue 
latter he knew full well, but the know! 
edge which he had, bad not gone towards 
increasing bis esteem for Bartrain, nor had 
toe circumstances of their last meeting in- 
Bartram’s liking for him. 

He felt the better and the stronger for his 
solitary walk,and it was almost witha 
sense of disappointment thet he met the 
postman about a mile from the viilage and 
delivered bis teleyrapbic méssage to bim. 
A gianoce at bis watch showing bim some 
two hours before dinner, he resolved to re- 
turn home another way, to ekirt the lake 
which extended some distance from the 
house; and #0 to gain both a last look at 
the scenery, and courage for bis coming in- 
terview. 

On his road he passed by the lodge gates 
of Mr. Bartram’s nouse, and looking up the 
avenue, to bis surprise he saw lights in 
some of the windows, and such an appear- 
ance of smoke at the cnimney-tops as 
might warrant the belief that ita master 
was home. 

Could it be that he bad returned to press 
bissuit? In vain hetried to dismiss the 
idea; in vain he argued with himee!f, nay 
convinced himself logically tbat all the 
lights were in the servants’ part of the 
house, and 80 On. 

Ail was to no purpose, Mr. Bartram 
was bome, and of that he was to have ade- 
quate proof in a very few minutes, 

Hie farther way iay along a path, which, 





after branching off from the road and pass 
covered witbatbickly 
copse, rejoined the road once more 
LO £06 iake, 


‘ ver aemal Dil 
wooded 


near ite approach 





It was a keen pleasure for a lover of Na- 
ture to be tracing his way between trees 
which bad scarcely shed the garment of 
frost in which the previous nigot had 
folded them, to feel the brittle twigs snap 
beneath the foot, to see every little pool 
hard bound with ice, and to draw in deep 
breaths of the cold air that seemed to steal 
beneath the thice branches of the fir, 

Bat, of a sudden, the sound of voices 
broke in upon bisattention. Instinctively 
he stopped, and with him all the sound of 
rustling ceased, and there, some way before 
bim, througb an opening in the bushes he 
saw the very manof whom he had been 
thinking so recently. 

He was leaning in a half-indolent attitude 
against a tree, with a smileon bis face, 
which would bave been one of contempt 1! 
the appearance of indifference bad not been 
80 strongly marked, 

There was no such look on the face of hia 
companion, Sbe wastall and bandsome, 
in seeming the daughter of respectable 
farming folk; but all that might bave at- 
tracted noliow at another time was put out 
of sight by reason of the expression of utter 
despair that pervaded her features and cen 
tred all attention on itself, 

Even then it seemed to deepen as if in 
response to something her companion said, 
and her acoowpanying words first roused 
Arthur Hammond to the awkwardness of 
the position in which he was, listening to « 
private conversation. They came like a 
cry wrung from the heart, 

“Oa! think of my mother, think of me— 
the shame " Sosbe might have pro. 
ceeded when her companion Interrupted 
her, saying in a cold watter of-fact tone— 

“That, Kisie, is what you should bave 
thought of before, Sbe is not my mother, 
nor is she likely to become so, You, agair, 
are not my wile, nor are you likely to b- 
come #0, Oa the other hand, if you behave 
well, | sbail do what I can for you.’’ 

There was no doubt that the interview 
might have continued for some time, but 
here Arthur, who had wavered between 
retreat and advance, decided on the iatter 
as the most open and manly course, 

With tbe sound of his approaching step, 
she voices cexsed, the two moved, passed 
rapidly between the yielding bushes, and 
were lost & view, 

At the little clearing where they had 
stood, he paused a moment, as if to realize 
the truth of what he bad seen and beard, 

There, however, were the very places 
where they had stoo4, and on thetrunk 
against which Mr, Bartram had leant was 
the iimprees of bis back clearly marked on 
the background of boar frost, 

Looking around, there seemed to him the 
figure of a man close!y observant at some 
distance; but the light was dim, and be 
could not see whether it was a shadow, or 
whether bis compliment was returned in 
kind by Bartram trying to discover his 
personality. 

With an instant desire to show himnaeif 
fearless, be called out, but no answer caine, 
beyond the ruastie of the trees just moved 
by the evening breeze, and he walked on, 

This then was the man whose rivalry he 
was fearing. The very thought was revolt. 
ing; it would bave been the more revoiting 
if he had believed that he was about to 
roake bis way from the woman whom be 
had betrayed and forsaken, in order to 
press bhissult ona pure and innocent girl 
whose fancy be bad fascinated when she 
was just emerging from her teens, 

He put the idea on one aide and strode on 
through the gathering dusk, but the way 
was intricate, and it was some time before 
he succeeded in regaining the road, 

Hardly had he done 40 when he was met 
almost face to face by the subject of bis 
thoughts. Mr. Ba-tram had evidently has 
tened through the wood, and was now 
sauntering up the road, unm< ved, appar- 
ently by the scene through which he pad 
passed, for he swung bis cane as lightly se 
was bis wont, while, to amuse hia indolent 
moments, he stopped here and there to 
throw aastone over the hedge into the 
streain wiuich ran down 4a ravine towards 
the lake, 

A meeting, unpleasant though it was 
bound to be under the circu:nstances of the 
case, could not be avoided, unless one of 
them was willing to make a semi-pubil: 
withdrawal froin the scene, 

Neitner of themocould do this; Ham. 
mond, because he despised Bartram; Har 
tram, because of bis hatred toward Ham 
mond. One resource there might be. 
Could they pass each other without a saiu- 
tation? Artbur Hammond, for bia part, 
would Lave dearly liked to do tbis, but 
whiist he was hesitating, he beard bimself 





eddrossed. 

“Ab, Hammond! Heard you were dow 
here 

¥ oa? this rather interrogatively 


“Been ahooting, I suppose?’’ 

“Yes,’’ he replied, and this time affirma.- 
tively. 

“Well, you rather startled me, popping 
down on the road sosuddenly”’—and whilst 
besaid thieit appeared in the twilight to 
his hearer that Bartram eyed bim keenly. 
Perbaps be wanted to ascertain who bed 
come upon bim so inopportunely some 
time before, 

“I came through the copse,’’ said Ham- 
mond, 

Once more a pause, which this time no 
one seemed to break, There they stood In 
close néighborboodd, neither of them in 
the beat of tempers, 

Ot the two, however, it was Bartram who 
presented the greater outward appearance 
of calin, as he stood slightly leaning against 
the fence which bordered the road end just 
seperating it from the ravine, down which 
he kept dropping pieces of twigs broken 
off from the busnes g-owing round, 

To Hammond's mind bis action here was 
only too like bis dologs in the earlier scene; 
he broke off atwig and bent it about be- 
tween bis strong and supple fingers till it 
pleased bim to let it fail out of sight into 
tue gloom, torn up and cast away. 

Siill it was be whoonoe suggeated subject 
of conversation by Inquiring afier the Sun- 
lors. 

“Nota bad girl—Maggle?”’ he continued; 
and though be received no answer he pro- 
ceeded with bis rewarks, ‘She is too 
fliguty though, and ratber too fond of her 
own way.’’ 

‘‘Misa Senior js the sister of my friend, 
and I donot intend to discuss her con- 
duot.’’ 

“Ob, ob! so she’s cast her spell over 
you!” he said a littie;viciously, ‘She tried 
that with me, but two can play at that 
Kame. Still don’t be too sure of your good 
fortune; | think I shail bave something to 
say in my turn,’’ 

‘Possibly Miss Senior may disregard 
your advice,”’ 

‘Advice! Well, it would hardly be that. 
' think 1 sball go and see her myeseif.’’ 

Thies was more than Hammond could 
atand, “You scoundrel,” he cried, ‘‘you 
would go to ber after deserting that poor 
girl?” 

“So the eavesdropper was you!’’ inter- 
rupted Bartram icily; ‘you don't hesitate 
to spy!’ 

‘it was unintentional on my part; but 
nothing that 1 heard was out ol keeping 
with my previous knowledge of your ouar- 
acter,’’ 

“Unintentional, of course! It is really 
strange bow wany things ere unintentional, 
{ congratulate myself on not baving, as | 
meant, written a letter to Miss Nenior, You 
moight bave read it unintentionally; unin- 
tentionally, of course,’’ 

Maddenued by thie last taunt, Hammond 
made a hasty step forward, with what ino. 
tiveor with what meaning he was never 
able tosay. Bartram started back a pace, 
leant too beavily on the fence, and the next 
inoment fell through the buspes and 
crashed down the ravine, 

It wasall the work of a moment. Be. 
fore Hammond was conscious even of hin 
change of attitude, for what Le had done 
amounted to little more than that, be stuod 
alone on the road, listening veguely for a 
cry or asound, and hearing nothing. 

He stood motioniess for a minute or two, 
expecting to bear or se6 something Of bis 
lateopponent. At last, growing anxious, 
ne shouted aloud, but there waa no anawer- 
ing to bis cries, repeated though they were, 

In vain he peered down over the brink, 
for the gatuering darkness was now a suin- 
olent obatacie to prevent bis alight penetrat- 
ing to where Bartrain iay, it jndescd he was 
lying there, Re 

With each moment bis alarin increased. 
Waa it possivie,he thought, that some ser- 
fous accident bed occured, and through bis 
instrumentality? A great terror #eized 
bim. 

Now his thoughts pissed to her about 
whom they had been speaking, «nd in- 
silnotively placing the worst coustruction 
on his situation, Le wondered vaguely 
whether she would deem him gulity of 
marder, forso he sbhudderingiy thought 
men obight term the deat., and whether he 
would dare W& appear before Ler Agelin, 

Pabaw! it was all nonsense; the ravine, 
as he knew, waa not deep, nelther were ius 
sides steep envugh to kill, nor was the 
atream at ils bottom deep enough to drown, 
Atany rate, investigailon of the accident 
was the first necessity. 

He preseed cauviously through the hedge 





aod climved slowly and laborious:y down 
the slope. There were signs of the rece 
catastrophe in the broken bushes, while 
here and there the rened €arth epune . 
6 passage Of Buu avy “iy that 
a way ~ 
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He bad dreaded reaching the bottom for 
feorof what might be found ther; bat, 
Onoe arrived, there were no signa to jaatity 
an ¢xoessive alarm, for though marke 
seemed to indicate some silp into the 
stream, on the other side were marks of an 
almost amilar character. In a moment 
quite a contrary fear overcaine bim. 

Whatif nia rival were in walt to take his 
revenge on bim as be groped about! Each 
pianos aroaond seemed oast to discover a 
necret danger jurking behind some bushes, 
while be bal expected to feel the weight of 
sone heavy stone, or to bear the whiz of a 
bullet pass by bia ear, 

Nowe effort indeed waa needed before he 
cou.d devermine & explore the place more 
clearly by thelightof the matocbes be bad 
iu bis pocket. Palling out the box, he 
twisied several of tuem together, and fur- 
nished with a light, wandered first along 
the one bank, then along the other. 

On one side, marke as if a man bad alip 
ped Into the water: on the otber, inarks as 
if he bad climbed ocutagain, Such at ieast 
was tus conciusion at which be bad arrived 
wuen the extemporised torch burnt itself 
cut, and maton lighted after matoh did 
notouing but confirm the con) eeture, 

He had tried the water with a stick, then 
tran ped into it bimeelf, and found that it 
came very far above hie knees, 

The work wae terrible enough, walking 
up sod down, now on loose banksand then 
in the water, biting ia ita oo.d, witn pleoes 
of teo floating and striking agains his lege, 
with nol ght beyond that eo fitfalty afford 
ei by a va:f consurped maton, while in bis 
heart alternated fear of what be might find, 
wilh fear of what some fue now bidden in 
the gloom upight do, 

At last (he search was over; listen though 
be might, po sound was to be beard, and !t 
was alinost with asigh of relief that he saw 
the inet vosta fare, fal, and end its abort 
liewith a quick hiss as it met the water. 
He climbed to the road wet and shivering, 
used a inoment, and then set off rea, 
letel? on hia way to the Manor, 

O1one thing he had determined; he 
would tell bis vostof bis adventure. This 
he res ived to do, not seo uch because be 
foil any pariiouiar auxiety as tothe paat, 
bul lest ulterior consequences sHoUuid ariae, 
in wouieh be knew how great wouid be the 
aivaniages of a previous confidence. Still 
the silence was unexplained, in itself a 
troutie 

lie ran briskly along the road, walking 
now and again belf in order to listen, 
though for what be hardly knew, 

A lseround was stil; onoe only was the 
ublversal quiet broken, ani then bY what 
seouned the discharge of a gun, reminding 
him of the shooting party, that must have 
Ooserted the moor some tine ago. = Proba- 
bly one of their number was firing off a 
loaded barrel into the air, 

Before tim the bo.use already loomed 
through the thick air, while lying just in 
front wae thé lake, hard frozen and glim.- 
inertng weirdly in the nigh'; and crossing 
the park, be made for a side door, thinking 
to cateh bie host and get him to bimeelf for 
a sort time in the library before dinner, 

The best-made plane are liable to inter 
ruptico. He found Senior, indeed, or, w 
apeak more traly, Senior found him, since 
bardiy bad he opened the door when he 
beard « great voice salute Lim. 

‘Hello, Hammond; there you oome at 
last! Now go and dress at once, and a 
down w the drawing room, like a good fel. 
low.”’ 

*Butlook here,] want to say a few 
words to you,.”’ 

“Can't beip it, my dear fellow; we are in 
arequiar fix. Heres my old aunt, Lady 
Brown, come down on us without notice 
and with ples of luggage. She said sabe 
thought sve would take us by surprise, 
and for wy part ehe has succeeded adinira- 
biy. Bat eurprisves sre not always pleas 
aut. Goand dress, and help Maggie to en- 
tertain wer,’’ 

Phe remonstrance be commenced waa 
cut sbort peremptorily by Cuariie, who ex 
piained that the rest of the shooting party 
were cowering at least, 80 Le safd-—-in the 
billlard room, while Lady Brown and Miss 
Son or were aioneé in (be drawlug room, 

“She bas only been here a ovuple of 
hours, and already she’s managed t point 
oul six different things wuich reqaire in 
mediate aiteration; 6o If you want to earn 
Magsre's eternal gratitude, go and divert 
the aliack, and save a portion of the build 
ing ‘rom condemnation,” 

With these words he hurried off, and 
Ha wimond, perforce, sought his room. He 
was aunoyed, indeed, that his explanation 
should be postponed, but then the hours 
after dinner would afford sufficient oppor- 
tually. 

Man proposes, but the most insignificant 
circumstances are often sufficient to play 
the part of Providence in dispensing with 
his intentions, that is, if he is not very ten- 
sclous of bis purpose, Nuch was scarcely 
Hanmond's character, 

W ben be came loto the drawing room he 
feltan instant pang of syimpativ with bie 
friend # alarm atthe new advent But even 
this feeling waa entirely subordinated vy 
toatof sarprise, wuleb look possession of 
Lin on foding bimeeif viewed ip the light 
of an old friead within two wiloutes of nis 
introduction, Though he missed some 
words of Lady Brown's oonversation 
through his astonishment, what he heard 
warenough to convince him of ber lady- 
sip Vivactty ©On, yes, Mr, Hammond,” 


she conclude t, ‘sa 1 was very, very sorry 
to Lbearof your brother's mistortune—bLie 
eat accident, | inay call it.’ 

“Hut Ledy Brown, I'm afraid tbhere’s 
Soine toistake,’’ and as be spoxe he looked 
pierroga@ ively tuto Maggie's eyea, which 
= ‘ : uO bh aipuse iment 

‘*M istake! deed! But perhaps 





it js not so bad as Maggie told me,” 

“The mistake ja that I have no brother” 
—agein a iook at Maggie. She knew about 
his family ciroametances; et lesst, spe 
Ovugut to have done so, since it had formed 
the subject of many of bis somewhat conf 
dential conversations with her. Indeed, 
what is the use of family connections, ex. 
cept to afford interesing suojecta for 
gossip! 

“N»> brother! Bit, Maggie told me that 
Mr. Hammond's vrotuer-yes, I am quite 
sure you eaid Mr, Hamuond "’ as If in an- 
aver to a posaib.e remnonstrance—'‘had mat 
with a bad fall in bunting.’’ 

‘On, no, aunt,” repiled that young lady 
amid blushes, wiuich seemed to say thatebe 
would not be eo very surprised if ehe Lad 
made the mateke; “it was the brother of 
Cosrite’s friend, Mr Normanby.” 

“Mr. Normanby—poor Normanby; how 
very worry 1 gm!" continved the benevo- 
lently disposed Ledy Brown, 

S) open was tne factof tbe hatred exist. 
ing be.ween this pair of bretoren, of whom 
the eider bad been Injured, that all Maggie 
could do was to reply— 

‘Perhaps you wont find Mf, Normanby 
80 inconsolable as you suppose, aunt. Ab, 
here he comes!"’ she aaiJ, looking to the 
door, 

Hammond was niistaken if he thougbt 
thet be would gain «# release from Lady 
Brown through the neou she iav under of 
expressing her ondolences: to Normanby, 
on the serious accident that had befalien 
his elder brother. 

No doubt the sympathy was expressed, 
and that démonatraiively; Out wWuen that 
task was over, she turned to iilin again ba- 
fore he could coine over to Miss Senior's 
wide, 

She talked to him during dinner when 
she could spare tine from her plate or from 
the many little piecca of advice that she 
thougit it expedient to address to ber 
young vostess and niece; and when they 
entered the drawing room his heart senk 
within him as ber well known voice pro 
nounced bis name, There, bowever, he 
had to stay wiile the other men slowly 
crept away to smoke, and it was only the 
stroke of eleven that sounded his re!ease. 

His last evening monopolized by that old 
woman, was his bitter reflection as he bur- 
ried off to J in the others, with the inten- 
tlon of p@\uung a private talk with Cnarile 
Senior. 

“Torn yourself from the siren at laat!’’ 
wan ithe remark that greeted bim as he 
joined the party, who bad just finished a 
game of pool, 

Another was formed and he joined it, 
and when that was over hefound himself 
engaged to play a game of bililards wit: a 
man who bad been his antagonist the two 
preceeding nights 

This done, he thought his opportanity 
would ooime, But to bisintense annoyance, 
they bad hard y begun when Chariie Sen- 
jor rose and said, ‘Well, youtwo, | think 
lebail be going off, Just turn out the 
ligote when you'v6 doue,”’ and with these 
words ne sauntered from the rooin, 

For the itfe of bion Hammoud felt that be 
could not brake off to follow; that, indeed, 
would be making too much of what now 
was cowlng to appear to him tn the lignt of 
a somewhat trivial uiisbap, 

His chance for the evening was gone, 
since the samme fear of prominence which 
would not allow of bis gotng off from his 
gaine, hindered hin after wards from going 
to Obariie’s room, where the latter, honest 
fellow, was in bed, and deep, to ail likeli 
hood, in sleep, 

Tue wornlog broke bright and clear, 
keen frost and wintry sun, Hammond 
dressed quickly, and then, with a look at 
bis watch, determined on a brisk walk be. 
fore breaklast, Tuat at least was all tne 
motive be confessed to bimself; but in bis 
heart there was 00 doubt, even as he start 
ed, that the walk would lead past the scene 
of iaat night’s colliston 

Oxce wore be 6xa ninad the ground care- 
» fully: thie time, it is true, with a desire to 
esoupe the Observations of any *psotator 
who inight wonder a: his careful scrutiny 
of the ground; and once again he came to 
the conciusion that there was nothing to 
justify the alarin he had fe.t 

So convinced was be of this, that he be- 
wan tw congratulate bimself on the chapter 
of accidents that bad stood in the way of 
his intended confession. 


Lady Brown alinost assumed the aspect 
of se@pecial euvoy of Providence though 
the angdlic attributes usually assumed by 
such # personage were, to Hawmiwond's 
mnind, monopol zed by ver nicee, the fair 
Maggie, Who, on his entry into the break- 
fast-rooin, was silting at the end of the 
tabie, pouring out coffee, and brigntly chat 
ting about tbe prospect of akating on ihe 
lake that very morning, 

This project was received with favor, and 
by pone with more than by Arthur Ham. 
mond, who saw in ttachance of having 
some private oonversation—but this time 
nob with the wae member of ths Sentor 
famliy. 

No place indeed could have been found 
Ore eaitebie for his purpose than the lake; 
though Dot large In exteat, it was compos. 
64 of 80 many coves, With sloping firs 
linéd down to the very water's edge with 
fir and larch, that solitude existed alwost 
independent of distance 

Yet forthe time all stayed together, dl- 
Verllug theineeives by skating in groups, 
Or [roi Lue moral elevation of skates piay- 
ing those old games which would be ouiid- 
ish on the solid earth 





Soon the fan and the vigor had began to 
ficy, and tue ekaters had acauered them 
86.V08 1D (Woes or turees and setiied duwn 
to bhe more solid and serious pastime of 
Oy akan a WbDer eu le y ‘Dar. 
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There were two or three strangers and 
with them his butler. No sooner had he 
skated up than one of the strangers, a ser. 
vant, so it tarned out, of Mr. Bartram, in 
quired anxiously whether he bad seen bis 
master. 

Mr. Bavtram, be sald, had gone out on 
the previous afternoon, and bad not been 
seen since. 

His delay; indeed, bad excited no anxie- 
ty til. prolonged into the sma!! boursof the 
bight; but since the morning broke they 
bed been searcoing for bim inail direo 
tiene. 

Had Mr. Senior seen anything of him? 
Mr. Senior, of course, bad done notbing of 
the kind; put asthe nearest of bis —_ 
bora, he felt that it behooved him to under- 
take the duty of leaderin a search for a 
man whose loss or absence he was anable 
to depiore. His tasx was to be but short. 

Meantime events bad so kindly smiled 
On his wishes that Hammond found biw.- 
self skating alone with Maggie Senior at 
the far end of the lake. 

Side by side, and almost without « word, 
they had skated round one cove, and a0w 
passing Once nore across {he main water of 
the lake, they were on the point of enter 
ing another when he determined to break 
tbe slience that bore so heavily on his 
equanamity. 

Shé, on her part, quickly glided by him 
witn unruffied and seemingly unperocep. 
tve mien. Could he bat know whether 
suo bad # suspicion of what was in bis 
thougute! 

‘My last day here, and my last day of 
ho'idsys,’’ said be at length, with aclamsy 
vuoriginality, 

“Must you really go?—but I suppose you 
inust, with all your important cases!’’ was 
her bright response, 

“i'm sorry weay I mast; you know I 
would not go if I could help it” (rather an 
assuinption, as be biusei! wantea to know 
if she did Know). ‘i can’t tell you how 
inuco I've enjoyed myself, Miss Senior all 
through your kindnese; and now | shail go 
back and dream of these cays in fy soil- 
tary coamobers’’—and he wit bistwo or 
three clube! 

“On, you do feel lonely sometimes?’ — 
and witb this half inquiry she stopped. 
Her reticence gave him hope, A short 
time ago, had they been talking of lonell- 
ness, 6be would bave bantered bim, and 
told him that be ought to marry, and of- 
fered to have picked out the very nicest of 
her girl friends for him, but now she was 
quiet, He burst out impetuously— 


‘tLonely! Yes, indeed! Miss Senior— 
Maggie, will you take pity on wy loneli- 
ness?’’ He paused, and then again, ‘‘Mag- 
«ie, darling, will you be my wife?’ 

Inthe moment of time that he stayed 
in quiet for an answer the whole scene im. 
printed itself on his vision, vivid then, to 
be rendered far more vivid by after events, 

They were moving very slowly now, up 
& Darrow creek, Ou each aide of which rose 
bigh banks covered with dark-green firs, 
themselves thrown into toe stronger relief 
by having a bright mantle of aiiver froat. 
O.1 one eide the brigutsan was casting 
s:unted shadows on the ice, which other- 
wire lay sound, pure, glassy and clear, 

He waited still, yet sue made no effort to 
withdraw the band that iay within his 
grasp, while the warm blush that spread 
over ber cheeks was a prociamation of vic- 
tory. 

Already she was gliding closer, half 
turning towards him, though her downcast 
head would not allow ber lover to read the 
6xpression On her face, Tnoen suddenly 
she stayed, her wsnner changed, and one 
wiid ory burst from ber lips: ‘On, he has 
voineé—ocome for me!”’ 

Toast was ali, but her eyes now were wide 
open, gazing in horror at some object pre- 
senting itsei! to her view; her whole body 
was atiffened and rigid, 

Cailing loudly for help, Arthur seized 
ber in hie arms, knelt on the ice to steady 
both bimself and ber; and then be too 
looked, and saw what sve had secn, 

Just in front of them, peering up through 
the crystal clear ice, was the face of Bar- 
tram. Tne eyes, wide open, seemed gaz- 
Ing Upon bhem with a steady daring born 
of death, 

A closer inspection convinced Hammond 
that what he saw was not illusion, It was 
tneedd Birtraw’s face, 

As he realised this the whole mystery 
was soived by a sudden flash of intelli- 
gence, and he bent his head and groaned. 
He saw it now. 

Bartram must have fallen into the stream 
in @ stanned condition, to be drawn down 
oy the current under the ice; while in bis 
hasty tmperfect search he nad omitted to 
follow the course of tue stream far encugh 
alopy tne ravine, 

How long he kneit there, holding Mgg- 
gie’s still form in bis arms, be couid not 
say. Time wasannibilated in the succes- 
rlou Of thougols that passed through bis 
uind, 

He saw himself branded as a murderer. 
Tho past, indeed, was but matter for one 
long regret; bad be made a confidant of his 
friend tue night before, things would have 
had ap aspect sOmMéwhat lees biack than 
tuat whicu they now vore; could he but go 
back twenty four hours to the time hefore 
that accursed meeting; could he even pass 
the barrier which had arisen since he cane 
Skating along that cove with every proa- 
pect o! joy! 

Tae cup which had appeared so fail had 
been knocked rud+ly from bis lips, and 
the rigid oold eyes which pow met and fas- 
cinated b18 Own smiled the satisfaction and 
triumph of bis rival. Before tne two years 


bat Giapeed be nad come to look upon bis 
bride,’ 
Tr ' ’ 


4 7 , nnr 
ihe souo *pproach broke the silence, | 
' First came the skirr 


Og ring of the skaters 





then the weight of these coming made the 
foe vibrate and the water to shake, and 
with them the body that ley beneath shook, 
vibrated, and came witb a thud or two 
against the frczen surface, as if knocking 
for release, The other skaters had been at. 
tracted by theircries and had burried up, 
among them Chariie Senior. Theycluster. 
6d round, and Arthur beckoned them to 
the terrible spectacie in silenon, 

Now it was that Senior’s good seund 
coumon sense €xhbibited iteelf. His firat 
care wee for bissimer. He shouted loudly 
for one of the cuairs they bad bad down py 
the bao Sgn ber on it, and after telling 
Hammond to look sharpand come along, 
s.aried home, They followed. Maggie 
war got to bed. etiil unconscious, and the 
doc @ was sent for. 

Tuep he came down to Hammond, and 
the other told him briefiy how they bad 
ome upvn too sight. O! course he could 
Dot nO#, as he would have done tne night 
before, make afull confession to bis old 
friend, neither did be feel pimn*elf able to 
relate the conversation that passed between 
him and Maggie. 

(net, indeed, was all athing of tne paat. 
His condition was wretched enongh, and 
be Only ionged for the heur to come when 
he would be obliged to start to oateh bis 
train. Life bad lost its charm and ite in- 
te:est, but so indifferent was everything to 
biua that he could go mechanically throagh 
bis ordinary course, 

Ore gieam of light came through the 
Opinion of the doctor, who annoanced that 
Maggie must be kept qaiet, vut seemed 
bopelul about her condition. Yet the light 
only accentuated tne darkness, and he was 
glad to see the dog-cart come round to the 
door to take him to the station, 


It was no seifish feeling that made him 
welcome the departure; for the girl who 
jay apstaire he felt that he could have done 
anytbing, suffered anything; but in the 
condition in which sbe was, there was no 
assistance that be could render, while for 
him, at least, the whole surroundings were 
Cuarged with eiectrical disturbance, 

Tne journey was rich in emotional ex- 
periences, Oa the amail local line, wich 
be traversed at first, he bad a carriage to 
himself; and very probably the fifty or six- 
ty minutes thus spent alone were the most 
terribie of his life. 

He was transplanted into asudden trag- 
edy. Intheir most prosaic aspect the cir- 
cumstances of the case presented abundant 
room for foreboding and an agonigzesd un- 
refiscting remorse, but this was not all that 
he had wo face. 

The horrid fascination of tne sudden dis 
covery stili heid himin its spell, and over 
anc over again was repeated the surprise 
with which ne viewed the too real vision, 
till wnen the train rattled noisily through 
the gloom of the tunnels, tnose mocking 
Open eyes seemed staring at bim through 
toe glare out of the darkness. 

We all bave our temple of Gehenna flung 
open to us at some time, and that welli- 
cusbioned first-class was his, 

After that the company of others in the 
main-ijine express, formerly dreaded, was 
arelief which be had never contempiated, 
Their conversation and laughter sounded 
bim a respite from the tribunal introspeo- 
tion; till, under the influenoe of bis sur- 
rocndings, he even became calm enough 
to make a dispassionate survey of bis posi- 
tion witb referer.ce to a future course of ac- 
tion, an aspect which bad scarcely occurred 
to him till the present moment. But now 
he wasstruck by the necessity for dects- 
ion. 

Each contingency had to be calculated 
for, and long before he had exhausted the 
sabject, bsfore he had even began to think 
about immediate action, the train rushed 
into the terminus, and interrupting bim- 
self hastily, he hailed a bansom and drove 
away to bis club, 

When be reacoed his chambers late that 
night, fatigue and the effsacts of excitement 
left him once more a prey to the more sen- 
sational dread which the occurrence had 
inspired, Tuls wore away with tLe night, 
and the next day, cespite all its business, 
saw him bent on practical decision, 

Tnere was no need for haste, that might 
do barm, it coald not do good; till the in- 
quest was over nothing could be done- 
unless be wished to incriminate bimaelf 
witbout call, 


Yes, everything depen ed on the in 
quest! The more he thougit of it, the 
more sure be was, What could the verdict 
be? That idea occurred to himat what 
might seem a late siage of the proceedings, 
yet, once thought, be felt no doundt as to its 
nature, There nad been nostruggie, to his 
knowledge no spectator, It must be one of 
* Accidental death.’’ 

He pondered long and deeply. At the 
end Learrived at aresciution which was 
quite as sensible as, psarbaps even more 
sensible than, could have been expscted. 
Snould the verdict be as he anticipated, 
one of ‘‘Accidental death,” he resolved to 
leave matters alone, 

In the world’s eye he was unconnected 
with the mishap, and, whatever might be 
the sentimental view, he felt-nay, he 
knew —that he was in very truth absolute- 
ly and morally guiltless, 

Oa the other hand, suould the jary, for 
some reason or other, decide that death 
bed been caused by murder, and should 
suspicion fix itself on any other man, it 
would be his duty, he felt, to come forward 
and (teil the p.ain story of that terribie 
evening, let the result be what it might. 

A shudder ran through him as he thought 
what that resuit must inevitably be. 
Would any one believe bis tale, so long 
concealed? Yet when some risk bad to be 
ran, that seemed by far tLe sligotest. 

Oaly one thirg stiil pressed for decision 
Even were the verdict what he hoped 
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gould he, dare he, seek Maggie for his 
a) one moment bereoolled from the 
jdea, thinking of the seal which such a 
nolon would set upon bis action, again im 
agining the berrassing dread which would 
psont him ina union witb a woman *hom 
be lovei,and yet from whom he must 
aiways keep one chamber of her beart 
closely barred. 

Tnen he turned toher, From what he 
bad seen there could be but little doubt of 
periove. Would it be right to filng aside 
and repel the afection which he had sought 
god incited? No, a tbousand times no! 

With an effort he vowed solemnly that 
be would once more ineet her, and ask her 
forthe answer which he felt had been 


ready in the mind though unexpressed by | 


tue lips. 

Strengtbened in this resolve, he rose the 
third morniog a‘ter bis return. From a 
burried # rawl from Charlie Senicr he knew 
tuat the Inquest had veeu beid tne day be. 
fore, and be looked for a letter whiob 
might give iii inforwasion a8 to its re- 
sult. Tnere was none; and, search though 
he did, there was no news to be gained 
from the morning papers, and he went into 
court in suspense, 

The case on which be was engaged was 
jong and dreary. Lunch-time came and 
weut, and Once more he satin bis place, 
striving to give hie whole attention to the 
arguments of the opposing ovunsel, 

So wearlied bad bis neighbor become that 
he was deep in tbe surreptitious perusal of 
au evening peper. Giancing over him, bis 
eye was caught by a paragraph. It was the 
end of the account of the inquest. He read 
on till aimost in a cirole of fire the verdict 
seemed biezed into hie eyes, ‘*Wilfui mur- 
der!’’ The court swam around him, but he 
forced down bis e.wwotion, and looked once 
more for some line or two as yet unread, 

Tnere they were. “The police believe 
that they hoid a clae to the murtier,’’ 
Just then witbastart he heard his name 
called. Toe firat thought that flashed 
through bis mind wastpbat the clue had 
been upravelied, and that the moment of 
bie arrest bad come, 

Oace again, and then he realizad that it 
was the voice of the judge, who was cali- 
ing On bim with reference to some point 
that bad arisen, 

Mechanicaily be rose to his feet, mecban- 
leally he said some words, witbout know. 
ing what they were, whether they bad rel- 
erence to the case, or even whether they 
made sense in themmseives, Probably tuey 
did, or else they were understood as such, 
for the case went on, Shortly afterwards 
the court rose, and he was free to go home, 
perbaps for the last time, 

He went back, mounted theatairs slowly, 
= expecting to find some one awaiting 

m, 
Oo bis table laya letter and a copntry 
newspaper, the heralds of bis fate. He 
hesiisved dreamily, tben putting furtb bis 
band, took the paper, tore off the cover, 
turning it over with a sense of impatience 
because the acoouat of the inquest did not 
present itself instantly to view. At last he 
found it, 

Toe firet witness was Bartram’s batier, 
who de to the absence of his master 
snd bis search for him. Then he went on 
to describe the finding of the body and its 
extraction from tne water. 

All this Hammond read with a senne that 
it was but what he had eapeocted, that it 
had all happened ages ago. Bat what was 
It that etartied him and that made him scan 
the words eagerly and excitedby? 

The witness told how after drawing the 
body trom the water, they discovered a 
shot wound in the back under the left 
svoulder, Hammond barried on in his 
reading. Tue next witness, a surgeon, de- 
scribed the wound, and stated that it was 
the cause of death, 

“in bis opinion,’ so the report ran, the 
deceased murt nave been standing at the 
edge of the water at some open part when 
be was shot from behind, anu then had fal- 
len already dead into the lake.”” As might 
be be €x pected, toe summing-up Of the oor- 
oner was in the @ame strain. and the ver. 
dict ul toe jury expressed their entire con. 
currence, 

Now the letter was seized upon. Itcame 
from Chariie Senior, who wrots that be bad 
sent a uewspaper whic: contained a full 
account of tbe inquest; and after brief, 
mentioning the verdict, he said, ‘the fact 
is that it appears toat Bartram bad sedaced 
8 daughter of one of his own tenants, en. 
K8geu tO 4 young farmer; there is littie or 
DO dOUDt that ber sweethoart toog (he only 
revenge tuat jay in bis power.’’ Of course 
he expressed a hope, to be gratified as afier 
6vents proved, that the man would not ve 
Caught. 

Tv Hammond it seemed too sudden and 
too wonderful to be trae, and only a re- 
peated perusal of both letter and paper 
Made bim realize thas, what be read was 
factend no illusion. 

Toen turned to the end of Senior’s letter. 
It said, You will be giad to beartuat Mag 
g'e 18 much better, Tue doctor thinks she 
bad beuer get away from tpis place as soon 
&5 posaibie, Bo next week we Bualiatact for 
the Riviera. Then wesvall work round 
by tne lialian lakes to the Engadine, 
Which we shal: reach about Easter. Wuy 
dou’t you come and join us there?” 

® v co * . * 

And it was inavalley in the Engadine 

tha:t ¢ long-delayed ancwer was given. 


ee 





PORTUGAL bas a fewale ouil-fighter. 
Her name is Clotilde Mejestrik. Sne has 
practioed for buil-fighting only since las 
April l, yet is wonuertuliy expert in tue 
areua. At her debut in Oporto she x 
‘Wo bulls, and a week later in L spon sue | 


Killed two more. 


joinder, 


an opinion upon. 





Photographed. 


BY 6. U. W. 


| HAD sold out in thearmy, and being de. 





cidedly invalided, my doctor, immedi- 
ately after my return, ordered me to 
Bath for a course of waters 

One morning, a few weeks after my arrt- 
Val, to my great delight and astonishment, 
1 koocked up against the Colonel of my 
former regiment—a fine soldierly man, 
some twenty years my senior, but with 
whom I had aiways been on terms of inti- 
macy. 

After a brief obat, he asked me where | 
was staying, and then invited me to take 
lancheon with him at tbe York Hotel. 

This I giedly soccepted; and, the meal 
over, we settied down comfortably to our 
cigars (at least I did; for the Colonel I can- 
not say quite a0 mucb). 

He seemed, after the first excitement of 
our meeting was over, to bave grown rest- 
less and preocoupied, eo much 40, in fact, 
that at length, presaming upon my old 
freedom, { banteringly asked if anything 
were the matter. 

He replied to my question Datob fashion 
by asking another, 

* D> you ever go in for Spirtuaiism now? 
You took such ao interest in it formerly,’’ 

“No,’’ I reptied. “I gave it up a long 
time ago.” 

“Then you were not convinced by what 
you bad seen and beard?”’ 

**] really don’t quite know,’’ was my ro- 
‘Theat there is a great deal of 
numbag and deception about it | am thor- 


ouguly convinced; and, at the same time, 


that there is very much indeed that 


cannot be explained is aliuost equally cer. 


tain: bat where the real leaves off and 
the unreal begins is inore than | can hazard 
What do you think, 
Colonel?” 

“] don’t know either,’”’ he replied, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘Perbaps you have heard ot 
Proteseor ?'’ (giving the name of 





one of the greatest advocates of the doctrine 
of the day. 


I am writing of some ten 
years ago, remember), 

1 nodded assent. 

Well, ne is here, I have doubts and be- 
liefs, as you say you bave, but 1 have been 
thinking the matter Over a great deal iate 
ly, and have resolved to put them to the 
test once and forallto-day, i bave made 
an appointment with hiw for four o’clock. 
Will you come alao?’’ 

+*W vat are bis terms?”’ 1 began caatious. 
ly. 

" Five guineas aaitting.’’ 

‘“Woeugh! quite enough to raise or seitie 
one’s doubts lor ever. owever, a8 inine 
want arranging one wayor the other, I'll 
come,” 

Accordingly, a few minutes before the 
appointed time, we left the hotel, and pro 
ceeded to the bouss, or ratber the rooms 
(he was only makiog Bath a haiting place) 
of the Professor. 

Tove Colone! sent up his card and we were 
immediately ushered into a sem!-darkened 
room contaiping only a few chairs, a cam 
era, and the artiat himeeif. He advanced 
to weet us as we entered the room, bowed, 
and then looked inquiring!y at me. 

Captain Farqubareon, a iriend of mine,” 
began the Colonel. 

*Aiso a believer?’’ 

‘Partially a0,’ I here put in hastily. ‘At 
least, I have doubte which I am waiting for 
you to dispel” 

He bowed again, and then motioning the 
Colonel into achair placed in frunt of the 
camera, continued gravely: 

‘Whether your doubts will be arcused 
or dispelled is more than | can say—so 
much depends upon yourselves in a inatter 
like this; for Just as my camera is depend. 
ent upon the assistance of thé sun, so am | 
only an instrument in your bands. How 
ever, if you give me, and the subject upon 
which {on eng*ged, your unuivided at 
tention for the space of a few ininutes, the 
end cannot help but bea successfal one.”’ 

He spc ke earnestly and with the quiet 
force of a man wno beileves perfectiy in 
the truth of the words be utters. 

“Now, gentleman,” he oontinued, ‘1 
want you Ww concentrate your wbole powers 
of though: upon tne person you wish de- 
picted. 1 med scarcely tell you that it 
must be upon one wbo hasalready joined 
the land: f the spirits. | an, ae 1 said once 
belore, only an instrament in your banda, 
end upon your powers of will rests entirely 
toe failure or success of the whole under- 
taking. Are you ready?’’ 

“\] am ready.’’ 

Something inthe tone of the Colonel’s 
voice made ine look up and regard bim at- 
tentive:y. Yes, there was no doubt about 
ules belng ready. 

He was leaning forward a little in his 
cbair, bis eyes slightiy downocast, while 
every muscie in his body seemed rigid and 
immovable. 

A wonderful wiil-power the man pofses 
sed: an’ yet with it all ne was tender and 
mercifal a8 @ Woman. 

No wonder that he gained the entire truat 
and confidence of the men under his com. 
mand, while amongst Wonan Le Was sim- 
piy idolised; and yet he had never ina-- 
ried, 

Once or twice, with the rashness of 
youth, 1 had felt tempted ty cual! him 
upon the subject, but so:nething, 1 cannot 
quite explain what, had held me beck; and 
so the question of his celibacy was stil: un 
asked. 

The sharp click of the cap being placed 


on the camera, and 8 heavy, iong drawn 
elgh from the ‘ nel, orought ne back 
again t>the preseot He had risen ! 
hiecbair, and st70d a irawn u a 
full peight, in the middieof tae r 





His face was still set, although the mus. 
cles were siowly — but the eyes had 
a strange faraway look in them that was 
painful to eee. 

He shivered slightly, and seemed quite 
oblivious of my presence as he turned and 
waiked slowly towares the obair | bad just 
vacated, 

At this moment the Professor returned 
from bie inoer sanctum, and, glancing 
across at 106, said: “Your turn now, sir.” 

An uncanny sort of feeling seemed to 
ecane Over me, and I could not help wisb- 
og tbat I let the entire thing alone. 

at I could not now draw back with 
credit to myself or my profession either; so 
I took the empty chair with the air and 
resignetion of a martyr, devoutly hoping 
that my face gave no indication of the 
tumult raging within. 

“Are you ready, sir?”’ 

“Quite ready,” and, with the words, I 
tried to give myseif ap thoroughly to the 
undertaking, keeping my mind fixed upon 
a brother who had died some yoars pre- 
viously in Canada, eni of whom (to the 
regret of us all, but more especially of iny 
mother, whose youngest 800 be was) we 
bad no portrait, 

Tne next tew seconds I cannot oleariy 
describe, Tosay tbat I feit bot and oold 
by tarnos, and thatevery vein in my body 
seemed at bursting potnt, is nothing com 
pared with the uncomfortable sensations 
that seemed to possess ine, It was realiy 
horrible, and | bad to use my utmost force 
of controlto keep myseif from groaning 
aloud, 

Suddenly the welcome olick of the cap 
toid me | might be ‘« ff guard once more,” 
and beating a *Omewuat basty and un- 
soldier-like retreat from my present posi- 
tion, am not ashamed to confess that I fei: 
quite giad to see the face of my oid friend 
the Volonel again. 

He seemed to have quite recovered from 
the eff cis of his sitting, as, with a friendly 
nod, he pusbed forward a ovair for my usr. 

“[ don’t quite like it,” | began—but at 
this momoent I was interrupted py the re 
turn of the Profesecr, who, holding a negs 
tive in his band, advanced towards the 
middle of the room, 

He neid it to the light for a second «r 
two, and then, gently passing bis band 
over it, addressed the Voionel, 

“You are quite sure of tue person yon 
wish depictea?’”’ 

‘Quite sure,’’ came the decided anewer. 

“Tnen is this the one you thought of?’’ 

Tue Colonel took the photograph from 
his band deliberately, butalter one glance 
ai it, nis verves seemed to have deserted 
him altogether, 

The oid dazed look bad come back into 
his eyes and the ovior flied from cheek and 
lip as be sank into a Cbeir, muttering 
hoarsel y: 

“Merci ul Heaven, it is she—it is she!’’ 

Toast the suock was @ great one there 
could pe no doubt of, Dut as he still held 
the photograpn in frout of nim i could not 
advance lorender any aasisiance, not knuw 
ing but toat the affair might be one be 
would preter keeping to biweelf. 


I did therefore tne next best, and, tn 
sbort, the only thing I could do onder the 
circu metances by trying to recai! bim Ww the 
present 

You are jill, Oolonel. Oen Ido anything 
for you?”’ 

He tarned snd looked at me as 1 spoke 
but gave no beed to the querntion. 

However, ti 6 @xproession on bis face was 
nether a starticad por unhappy one, and it 
couid not have been a fancy that the mouth 
bad a softer ana tenderer look upon it than 
usaal. 

At tbis moment the Professor returned 
aod, piacing the second negative in my 
band, whispered as he nodded in the Cuolv- 
nel’s direciion: 

‘No faliure there, I fancy.’”’ 

The rext moment be might havelooked 
and said tue sane of me, had I had eyes to 
see Orears to bear witb for standing out 
boldly from the negative wasan exact 
count rpart of myself, every nerve atrotch 
ed to ite atimoset tension and with the wear. 
led and troubled ¢xpreesion that had been 
only too true an index of (he feelings I hat 
6x perienced in that cuair of painful nemo 
ries, 

W pils standing behind me, a little to the 
right anit #iightly leaning in my direction, 
waa 8 porf-ot likeness of my brother as | 
bai last seen hi prior to bis departure for 
America. 

Not that tris *econd figare was so distinct 
and clearly d: fined as ny own—!t seemed 
rather sa tuough a fine and almost iimper- 
ceptiole gauze tiud been drawn over jt; and 
yet there the figure stood; as easily recog- 
Disable to my eyes as it was to those of my 
motber—to whom, at a later period, and 
without giving any provions accvunt of the 
story lao now relating, 1 showed it, 

1 was #0 entirely taken up with tne soar. 
prise and myatification of my own thoughis 
as to pave forgotien the Colonel! altogeth- 
er untii a hand on tiny shoulder and a 
voice in my ear recalled me tothe present, 

“Farqoharaon, youcame here with ms 
against your wili, and #0 itis but far that 
l reward you with aaigut of the puotograph 
which upset me ao muc’,’’ 

As he piaced the negative in my hand, I 
started back in astonishment, for there rat 
the Colonel as I have before described bin, 
wolie bending Over, and with the action of 
one who hass# pieasant fecret to whisper, 
was the lithe, graceful figure of a colored 
wowan (girl, | oogut ratoer to way, for she 
could not bave counted more then sixteen 
Or seventeen years at the utmost), and a 


beautiful wowan wo; witb delicate, sens 

tive nostrils, and nappy, smiling ‘ips; bat 
ene counted af nothing beride | 

jerfu aes s of the jreamy evens 

wok aocu of rare pu Ly an 








faith seemed still to be eg | out, 

“But, Colonel,’ I began, when surprise 
would allow me to speak; ‘‘this is a colored 
woman!” 

Yona,’ he replied, gravely: “she be- 
longed toa littie story in my life, and was 
very dear to me indeed. 

And #0 this acoounted for the Ovlonel's 
celibacy, 

Ibave my brother’s photograph by me 
now—at my mother's death it was returned 
to mé, for she could never be persuaded to 
part with it during her lifetime, 

And doubtless the Oolonel has his also, 
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A woman at Great Hill, Conn., finding a 
snake among her growing cucumbers, took 
an original way of despatching bim. She 
poured a kettle of boiling water over tie 
intruder, and the dose eo used him up that 
she found no trouble then In finishing bim 
withawhip. He messured, it is said, four 
feet In length, 

There are about thirty electric jaonches 
piylog on the River Thames, and more are 
being added almost daily. Even some 
river house-boates, it is reported, are to be 
electrically equipped. Tuere is immense 
interest being felt inthis new method of 
propelling pleasure boats, and the makers 
are kept busy right along. 

A Metbodist church at Lowell, Ma-r,, 
has decided to use water instead of wine in 
the communion service, One of the inem- 
bers, who bad been a drunkard, according 
to bins own statement, and had twice re- 
turned to bis old habite through the temp. 
tation placed in his way at the commanion 
service, was the cause of the change, The 
minister said he cou!d never pass the wine 
to him again, and the church unanimousiy 
consented to use water instead, 

Some interesting facte were furnished 
some time ago by English hatters reapect- 
ing the sizes of men’s bate, ‘The sise is a 
inean between the length and breadth of 
the bat; thns, measurements o' seven 
inohes and a half by six inches and a balf 
would give No, 7, and soon, The usual 
size for an adult Englishman is a No, 7. 
Germens have round heads, Malays sinall 
ones, Toe heads of Portuguese average from 
six inches and seven-eighths to seven 
inches; those of Spaniards area iittie 
jarger, The heads of Japanese excel the 
Eoglish average.”’ 

It ls proposed to form a soolety with the 
view of adopting Latin tothe requirements 
of the present day and making it an Iinter- 
national language for commercial and other 
purposes, This isa busy age, in which few 
of our men of commerce can spare time to 
gain anything like a thorough practical so- 
quaintance with Latin, and without this 
internations! commmunication in that 
tongue would be impossible. Besides, 
would notan attempt to repiace Volapuk 
by Latin excite an agitation by the purists? 
Would they not say that sufficient varvar- 
ous Latin js in use already, and tnat the 
iine muat be drawn somewhere? 

Allegheny Olty has a rich young man 
whose life isa burden to bim because he 
has nothing toemploy histime, A happy 
thought struck him @ week ago, and, going 
to the proprietor of a man’s furnishing 
store, he cffered bis services without re- 
coupense, He bad enough money, but he 
wanted work. His offer was scocvepied, 
Tne young tellow enjoyed the change for 
a few days, until his fellow employes dis 
oovered he wea working without pay, 
Phey at once beld an indignation meeting 
and decided that they would be rulned by 
the cheap labor of rich men. A vigorous 
protest was tnade to the proprietor of the 
store, and to avertastrike he sent a note 
yesterday to the Alleghenian telling him 
his occupation was gone, 


A naval roview of the old-fashioned Chi- 
meee fort toom place last month at Foo 
Choo, The part ofthe river where it tok 
place was crowded with boate full of spec. 
tator*, while the bridge was thronged to 
the uttermost, On the eve of the review, 
while the braves were exhibiting their 
prowess before their commander, a wooden 
veranda constructed for big and bis friends 
gave way and over 10 of them were 
drowned, On the day o! the review ons ot 
the stone ralis of the uridge gave way, ow- 
ing to the pressure of the crowd, and 15 


men were drowned, The mandarina who 


witnessed the review were del yLted with 
the tactica of their braves, which oonsiated 
ebhiefiy of attacks on the enemy's junky, 
during which the braves, with lifé buoys, 
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‘Dur Young Folks. 


THE UGLY DUCK. 





BY HANS ANDERSEN, 
HIGHLY respectable matronliy duck 
A introduces into the poultry yerd a 
brood which ebe has just hatched. 

She bes bad a great deal of trouble with 
one egg much larger than the rest, and 
which, after ail, produced a very “ugly 
duck,’’ who gives the name and Is the hero 
of the story, 

‘Ho we are to have this tribe, too!’’ 
said the other ducks, ‘‘aa if there were not 
enough of usalready! And only look bow 
ugly one is—we won't suffer that one bhere,”’ 
And immediately a duck flew at itand bit 
iton the neok. 

‘Let it alone,’’ sald the mother, "it does 
no one any barm,” 

‘You, but it is so large and strange look: 
ing, and tuerefore it must be teased.” 

‘These are fine children that tbe mother 
bas!'' said an old duck who belonged to the 
noblesse, and wore a red rag around his 
leg. “All handsome, except one; it has 
not turned out well, 1 wish sbe could 
ecpange it." 

‘That can't be done, your grace,’’ sald the 
mother, bealdes, if it is not exactly pretty, 
it je a eweet child, and s+ ina as wel) as the 
otbers, even a littie better, I think tn 
growing it will improve, It was long io 
the sbeil, and that’s the reason it’s a iittie 
awkward.’’ 

“The otbers are nice little things,’’ said 
the old duck, ‘now make yourself quite at 
home here," 

And seotbey did. But the poor young 
duck that had come justout of the shell, 
and looked so ugly, was bitten, and peck 
od, and teased by ducksand fowls, ‘It’s 
eo large,” maid they all; and the turmey 
cook that had spurs on when he caine into 
the world, and therefore thought bimaelf 
an einperor, strutted about like a sbip un- 
der full sall, went straight ap to it, gob 
gled, and got quite red, 

The poor little duck bardly knew where 
to go, or where to stand, it was so sorrow- 
ful, becauee it was so ugly, and the ridicule 
of the whole poultry yard. 

Thus passed the first day, and afterwards 
it grew worse and worse. The poor duck 
was hunted about by every one—its broth- 
ers and alsters were cross to itand always 
said, ‘I wish the cat would get you, you 
frightful creature!’ and even its motber 
said, ‘would you were far from bere!’’ 
And the ducks bit and the bens pecked at 
it, and the girl that fed the poultry kicked 
it with her foot. So itranand flew over 
the hedge, 

Oo it ran, At last itcame toa great 
moor, where wild ducks lived; bere it lay 
the whole night, it was so tired and melan- 
oboly. 

In the morning up flew the wild ducks, 
and saw thelr new oowrade. ‘‘'Who are 
youl” asked they; and our little duck 
turned on every side, and bowed aa weilas 
it could, ‘Hut you are tremendously 
ugly!’ sald the whid ducks, ‘However, 
that is of no consequence to us, if you 
don’t marry into ou: fauily:’’ The poor 
thing! Iltoertainly never thought o! mar- 
rying; itonly wanted permission to lie 
among the reeds, and to drink the watare 
of the mareb, 

‘Bang! bang!'’ was beard at this moment, 
and several wild ducks lay dead among 
the reeds, and the water was red as biood. 
There was a great snooting excursion. Tie 
sportsmen lay all around the moor; and the 
biue emoke floated like a cloud through 
tue darkness, and sunk down to the very 
water; and (he dogs spattered about in the 
mareh—spiash! spiasb! reeds and rushes 
were waving OD all sides; it was a terrible 
fright for the poor duck, 

At last all was quiet; bat the poor little 
thing did not yet dare lift ite bead; but it 
waited inany hours before it \ooked around, 
and then bastened away from the moor 7« 
soon as posalbie, It ran away over the 
fields and meadows, but there was such a 
wind that itcould hardly get aloog. 

Towarda o6vening the duck reached a 
but. Here dweitan old woman, with her 
tow cat and ber ben; ang the tom cat could 
put up its back and purr, and the hen 
oouid lay eggs, and the old woman loved 
them both as ber very children. For oer. 
tain reasons of her own, ebe let toe duck in 
to live witb them, 


Now the tom cat was master in the house, 


and (he ben was mistress; and they always 
said, ‘‘We and the world.” That the duck 
should have any opinion of ite own, they 
never would allow 

(an ¥ ay gus?’ asked the hen 


‘*Well, then, bold your torgue.”’ 

‘an you put up your beck and purr?” 
said the tom cat, 

“No,”’ 

“Well, then, you ought to bave no opin- 
fon of your own, where sensible peopie are 
speeking.”’ 

And the duck set in the corner, and war 
very ead; when suddedly be took it into 
his bead to think of the fresb air and the 
sunshine, and it bed such su inord!nate 
longing to swim on the water, that it could 
not heip teliing the hen of it, 

“What next, I wonder,’’ said the hen, 
“you have nothing Ww do, and so you sit 
brooding oversuch fancies, Lay eggs, or 
purr, and you’|! forget them,” 

‘But it ie so delightful to swim on tbe 
water!’’ said the duck—‘‘#o delightful when 
it dashes over oue's head, and one dives 
down to the very bottom.” 

“Weil, that must be a fine pleasure!” 
maid the hen. ‘You are crazy, I think. 
Ask the cat, who is the cleverest man I 
know, if he would like toawiin on the wa- 
ter, or perhaps to dive, to say nothing of 
myself, Ask our mistress, the old iady, 
and there is noone in the world cleverer 
than she is; do you think that she wonid 
much like t swim on the water, and for 
the water to dash over ber head?” 

‘*Understand, indeed! if wedon’t un- 
derstand you, who should? I suppose you 
won't pretend to be cleverer than the tom 
cat, Or our nistress, to say nothing of my- 
nell? — Don’t behave In that way, child; but 
be thankful for all the kindness that bas 
been shown rou, Have you not gotintoa 
warm room, and bave you not the society 
of persona from whom something is to be 
learned, But you area blockhead, and its 
tiresome to bave to do with you. You may 
believe what I say; 1 am well disposed w- 
wards you, | tell you what is disagreeable, 
and it is by that one recognizes true 
friends.’” 

1] think I shall go Into the wide world,” 
mald the duckling. 

“Well then, go!’ answered the hen. 

And so the duck went. Itswam ou the 
water. I¢ dived down; but was disregard. 
ed by every animal on account of its ugll- 
nees, 

One evening—the sun was setting most 
magnificent!|y—there came a whole fivck of 
large, beautiful birds out of the bushes; 
never had the duca seen anything so beau. 
tifal, 

They were of a brilliant white, with long 
slender necks; they were ewans. They ut- 
tered a strange note, spread their superb 
long wings, and flew away from the ooild 
countries, (for the winter was selting in) 
to warmer climes and unfrozen lakes, They 
little duck felt indescribably—it turned 
round in the waters iike a mill wheel, and 
uttered a cry so loud and strange that it 
was afraid even of itseif, 

Oh, the beautiful birds! the happy birds! 
it could not forget them; and when it could 
see them no lounger, it dived down to the 
very bottom of the water, and when it 
came up again, it was quite beside itself, 

And now it becaine #0 oold! But it would 
be too sad to relate all the sufferings and 
misery which the duckling had to endure 
through the cold winter, 

It lay on the moor in the rushes, But 
when the sun began to shine again more 
warmly, when the larke sang, and the 
lovely spring bad come, then, all at once it 
spread out ite wings, and rose in the air, 

They mace a rustiing noise, |ouder than 
formerly and bore itonward more vigor- 
ously; and before it was well aware of it, it 
found itself in a garden, where the apple. 
trees were in biossom, and where the ryr- 
ingas sent forth their fragrance, and their 
long green branches hung down in the 
clear siréeéam, 

Just then three beautiful white swans 
came out of the thicket. They rustied 
their feathers, and swam on the water so 
lightly—oh! so very lightly! Tue duckling 
knew the superb creatures, and was seized 
with a strange feeling of sadness, 

To them I will fly,’’ it said, to the royal 
birds, ’’Tno’tbey kill me, | mus fly to 
them!’ And it few into the water, and 
swap to the magnificent birds, that looked 
at, and, witn rustling plumes, swam to- 
wards it. 

“Kill mef’’ said the poor creature, and 
bowed down its head to the water, and 
awaited death. But what did it see in the 
water? lt saw beneath it, its own liken+as; 
but no longer that of an awkward, greyish 
bird, ugly and displeasing—it was the fig- 
ure of a swan! 

Itisof no consequence being bora in a 
farm yard, if only it is a ewan's exe. 

The large swans swam beside it, and 
| Stroked it witd their bills. T! 
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one!” And the other little children shout- 
ed too, ‘yes, # new one is come!’’ And they 
clapped their bands and danced, and ran to 
tell their fatherand mother. And they 
threw bread and cake into the water, and 
every one sald, “the new one is the best! 
#0 young and so beautifal!” 

Then the young one felt quite ashamed 
and hia ite bead under ite wing—it knew 
not woat to do; it wastoo bappy, bat yet 
not proud, for a good beart is never proud. 

It remembered row it had been persecu- 
ted and derided, and now it beard all say it 
was the most beautiful of birds, And the 
tyringas bent down their branches toit in 
the water, and the sun shone so lovely and 
® warm. Then it shook its plumes, the 
slender néck was lifted up, and from its 
very heart it cried rejolcingly, ‘Never 
dreamed I of such happiness when I was 
the ugly little duck!” 

_ Se 
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good fortune! Why, a great Hindoo 

prince, with ever such a large retinue 
is coming on board this very steamer; and 
we roust se a great deal of him, for he is 
going all the way from Madras to Calcutta 
with us, and the captain says that by and- 
by he’li introduce ali the saloon passengers 
to bim,’’ 

“Whois he? what’s his name?’ cried 
Maud excitedly. 

‘(His Highness the Maberajab of Vizlapa- 
gram, He's awtully rich, and bas 
millions’ worth of the most magnificent 
jewels inthe world. The captain says 
that at the last reception the viceroy gave 
at Government House, the Mabarsjab of 
Vizianagram was literally covered with 
diamonds. But, bark! there are saluting 
guns banging away in his honour, He 
must be coming aboard the sbip; let’s 
run to the gangway and watch bim.’’ 

Roger and Maud, with their mother, were 
going vut to join their father, who had just 
got appointed to an unusually healtby 
situation in India, Their voyage had been 
a long one, and they were commencing to 
ot very weary of ship board life when the 
news of a real live Eastern prince coming 
aboard that very steamer sent them into 
ecstasies of delight, 

His Highness the Maharajah of Vizlana- 
gram wae indeed a personage to be 
remembered, as he stepped on to the 
quarter-deck, gracefully salaaming (bow. 
ing) tothe crowd of passengers around 
the gangway. 

He was tall and very finely built, and 
nad a most princely pearing. His skin 
was soft and fine, much lighter than that 
of the ordinary native, and his features 
were strikingly bandsome, His large 
black eyes expressed intellect and kindness 
of heart, and bis magnificent black 
moustache would have been envied by 
many a man, 

Hie bighness wore asilver cap; his coat 
and knickerbockers were of fine white In- 
dian muslin, and he had bad a scarf of the 
same material thrown across his shoulder, 
His sixty retainers were dressed ir all sorts 
of bright colored costumes, and many 
wore scariet, gold, and white turbana, 


After the Maharajah had been shown 
into the best cabin that the sbip could ofter 
him, and the vessel was fairly under way, 
Roger came rushing up to bie little sister 
again, more excited than ever, 

‘‘Mandie,” cried be, ‘you know it's the 
eclipse of the moon to-night, and the quar. 
termaster says (he captain bas been telling 
him that the Hindoos makea grand to-do 
about itin a religious sort of way, and the 
Mabarsjao has given thousands of rupees 
to have the ship stopped for three hours, 
while he goes through religious ablutions 
and all sorts of things,”’ 


“He wanted to bave a boat ready for him 
to get into and be lowéred into the water, 
but they said that that wasn’t sale, so the 
gangway is to be left as it ie, and the Maha- 
rajab is going to haul up water in a bucket 
with bisown hands. And then he is going 
to throw ever 80 many. age of gold and 
silver into tne sea,” 

“The quartermasteras and stewards have 
strict orders not to let any of the passen- 
gers or crew be on deck at the time; but 
Maudie, our cabin is just under the gang 
way, and we'll manage to see something of 
the show somehow, won’t we, old lady?” 

Night came on; the steamer’s engin. 
ceased thamping, and all was still as death, 
except the gentile lapping of the water 
againet the side of the vessel. The two 
children crept from their beds, and both 

ittle heads were thrust out of the port, 


] [coset to Menudie! Here’sa piece of 





es very lark I ”D’t see one sing e 


“Ot course wecan’t when the moon is 
eclipsed.’”’ 

*] bave it though!” whispered Roger to 
hie sister, as he gently slipped down the 
window. 

In a few minutes he returned, and Maud 
fancied she saw something white in his 
band. 

Splash! splash! 

“Ie tbat the bucket or the money bags?” 
whispered Maad. 

“I'll tell you directly. Here we are! 
Hurrah, I’ve got itl’? cried Roger ing 
hoarse whisper, and he placed something 
very beavy in Maud’s hand, 

Just then a bright star glimmered 
through the dark clouds, and Maud saw 
sparkling gold pieces at the mouth of the 
bag, which bad got loosened in its fall from 
the deck, 

“What is it?) What bave you done 
Roger?”’ cried she, tn borror, 

“Huesb! They'll hear us, Why, I only 
weoted to see whether the Maharajah 
really would throw gold intothe sea, sol 
pat out my strongest fishing net, and you 
see what I have caught.” 

“You wicked, wicked boy! I shall 
throw it into the sea at onos;’’ and splash it 
went into the dark water, 

It was fortunate for both children that 
just at that moment another bag was also 
filang from above, orelse the Maharajah, 
bearing the plasb, and knowing that it 
was not caused by him, might have made 
unp/easant inquiries, the next morning. 

On the afternoon of the next day the 
passengers were highly entertained by one 
of the Maharajah’s chief “bearers” showing 
tbem some of his magnificent jeweiry. 
There are diamonds, larger than the Kob-i- 
noor, set in rings, ani emeralds twice as 
large as those, One particular bracelet had 
belonged wo the Emperor Aurungsobe, 
The pear! necklaces were the moat beautiful 
ofall, Many ofthe pearls were as large 
as grapes, and perfectiy rounded. Large 
sapphires, too, were pierced like beads, 
and strung together as necklaces, 

The Maharsjah talked English fluently 
and was very agreeable to the passengers, 
though on account of his religion he could 
not take his meais witu them. In fact, he 
ate nothing bat dried figs and raisins 
the whole time he wason board the ship 
80 Strict was hein obeying every rule of 
his creed. But what delighted the children 
most wus bis promise of inviting them to 
bis palace at Vigianegram, and showing 
them what tiger-hunting was like, 

——“—€—>- 

RULES FOR A CLEAR SKIN.—You want 
to keep your skin niceallsummer? Well, 
tben here are some rules for you: 

Don’t bathe in bard water, soften it with 
afew drops of ammonia, ora little borax. 

Don’t bathe your face while it is very 
warm, and never use very cold water for 
it. 

Don’t wash your face when you are trav- 
eling, unless it is with a little alcohol and 
water, or a little vaseline, 

Don’t attempt to remove dust with cold 
water; give your face a hot bath, using 
plenty of good slap, then give it athorough 
rinsing with water that has had the obill 
taken off of it, 

Don’t rab your face with a coarse towel; 
just remember it is not made of cast-iron, 
and treat it ae you would the finest porce- 
lain—gently and delicately, 

Don’t use a sponge or linen rag for your 
face, choose instead a flannel one, 

Don't believe you oan get rid of wrinkles 
by filling in the crevices with powder. In- 
stead give your face a Russian bath every 
night; that is, to bathe it wilb water so hot 
that you wonder bow you can stand It, and 
then, a minute after, with cold water that 
will make it glow with warmth; dry it witb 
a soft towel, and go to bed, and you ought 
to sleep like a baby while your skin isgrow- 
ing firmer and coming from out of the 
wrinkles, and you are resting, 


—— 
— > —— 


How 10 RoLt aN UMBRELLA.—‘Ver- 
tainly, but you don’s need any,” said a 
salesman yesterday to a customer who had 
just bought ar umbrelia and who bad 
asked for a rubber ring. 

‘Bat l want to keep the ends of the ribs 
from spreading when the umbrella is roll- 
ed up,” and the customer held up for in 
spection the umbrella he bad just rolled. 

“Let me suow you,” said the salesman, 
ashe unfasienei the band and shook out 
the folds. Grasping the stick so that his 
right band held the ends of the ribs close 
to the wood, he began rolling the silk ip 
the curve of his left hand. Whenever be 
gave theumbrellaaturn he kept the ribs 
in their original position, acd when the 
roiling was complete he held up the 
umbrella, and sbowing that the meta 
tips pressed as closely to the stick as 
riveted in place, 
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OHANGE. 





BYJ.C. M. 


Ie 
In the Summer golden, 
When the forests olden 
Shook their rich tresses gaily in the morn; 
And the lark upfiew, 
Sprinkling silver dew 
Down from tte light wing o'er the yellow corn; 
When every blessing 
Seem'd the earth caressing, 
as though ‘twere fondied by some love sublime, 
Strong In her youthful hope, 
Upon the sunny slope 
A wald sat, dreaming o'er the happy time, — 
Dreaming what biisefal heights were hers to climb. 


In the Winter dreary, 
When the willow, weary, 

Hung sad and slient o’er the frozen stream; 
And the trembling lark 
Murmur'd, coid and stark, 

In wallful pathos o'er its vanish'd dream; 
When the bleak winds linger'd, 
And dead flowerets finger'd, 

When all earth's graces, pale and coffin'd, slept, 
Witb joys for ever ficwn, 

In the wide worid alone, 
Over a broken faith a maiden wept, — 
Yet, with unswerving love, true vigil kept. 


———————— 


OULRIOSITIES OF GAMBLING. 








There lives in an English manufacturing 
town 8 gentleman whose hair and beard 
are of such extensive growth that he can- 
pot move abroad without drawing alter 
him groups of boys and girls, who, though 
his figure is a well known one in the neigh 
porhood, always look on him in wonder- 
ment. 

Strangers meeting this hirsute figure in 
the streets conclude that he 1s a harmless 
lunatic, and have been known to offer to 
detray the charges of a barber. 

He is, however, no lunatic, but a doctor, 
whose skill in surgery is widely recogn sed, 
and who, except in the matter oj hair, re- 
veals no eccentricity. 

Nineteen years ago, he was a smart 
young man, with @ clean-shaven face and 
a tendency to be ahead of, rather than be- 
bind, the fashion in dress. His present re- 
pulsive appearance, as every resident 
knows, 18 the result of a wager. 

Daring the FrancoGerman War, he 
made a bet, to which was attached the 
condition that the loser should allow his 
bair and beard to grow until the French 
army entered Berlin. 

Nineteen years have not removed the 
penalty, and if certain critics of foreign af.- 
faira are to be trusted, this medical man 
Will go to his grave still fulfilling the con- 
dition of his wager. 

Bets quite as abeurd are often made in 
times of social and political excitement, 
though few are so continuous in their ef- 
fects, or are fulfilled so scrupulously. 

Every election brings to light some curi- 
osity of gambling. Weread of men who 
put themselves under penalties to abstain 
from specified articles of food, such as beef, 
or luxuries like tooacco, that have become 
almost neceasities, in the event of the fail- 
ure of their candidates. Each presidential 
election haa its record of not a few ingen- 
ious, amusing, or ridiculous wagers. 

A practical and favorite stake in the last 
contest was a trip to Europe, the winner 
selecting the route, and the loser paying 
the hotel and railway bills. In this. case, 
the loser shared the pleasure, even if he 
took all the psin—compensation that was 
denied to the victims who undertook to 
walk on ‘‘all fours’’ to the railway station 
every morning fora week, or to stand in 
Broadway, New York, hat in hand, fore 
certain number of hours. 

A similar spirit is doubtless the cauee of 
many of the eccentric visits that are being 
paid to Paris during the Exhibition. Every 
now and again a correspondeat announces 
that two, three, or more people have set 
out from a remote village on the Continent, 
‘nd are making their way to Paris in 
wheel-barrows, perambulators, or other 
machines usually devoted to less ambitious 
Purposes, 

Some of these travelers may be toiling 
after fame, though the majority, not ex 
Clading the young lady who is riding un- 
attended from Siberia, and the two Aus 
trian officers who travel on each other’s 
back, are moved by more mercenary de 
sires. They have, no doubt, in view the 
tame object as the man who some time ago 
*candalized the early risers of Cavendish 
Square by mounting the equestrian statue 
unaltired, 

Greed of gain, coupled with a good con- 
Celt of his powers and belief that fortune 
wil: lavor him as his merits deserve, often 
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qualify him for admission into Han well. 

One of the most amusing examples, 
which a writer bas elaborated with much 
humor, is that of the landlord who made a 
bet with two of his guests that he would 
sit for an bour in front of a clock, and 
would no nothing except keep time with 
the pendulum by nodding his head and 
saying, ‘Here she goes, and there she 
goes ” 

The guests made use of the hour to es- 
cape without paying their score, and the 
family of the dupe were with difficulty per- 
suaded of his sanity. It is true, his con 
duct on discovering that he had been over 
reached was not calculated to assist them 
to a decision in his favor. 

The passion for gambling is c fined to 
no particular nation or age. Upon some 
people it takes so firm and complete a hold 
that they seem never to think of any legiti- 
mate means of making money. 

To this class belonged Emile Dupressoir, 
who, as lessor of gaming tables, earned tne 
brevet rank of ‘King of Baden-Baden,”’ 
and added to his questionable celebrity by 
an cfler to pay tne whole of the war in- 
demnity demanded by Germany if he 
might build a gaming house on the site of 
the French Ministry of Finance, which was 
destroyed during the Commune. 

Like many more, Dapreasoir lost his vast 
fortune in luckleas ventures, and died a!- 
most in poverty. In his rise, as weil as in 
his fall, the ‘‘King of Baden Baden’”’ re- 
sembied that great financial bubble, Jobn 
Law, under whose magic wand men and 
women tumbled from garrets into carriages, 
and noblemen, like the young Flemish 
count, Horn, were driven to murder. It 
any one bas doubts about the far reaching 
and baneful cftects that worship of the 
Goddess Chance has upon the industry, the 
morality, and the stability of a nation, he 
will be speedily convinced by a glance at 
the history of Law’s transactions in Paris, 
or by observation of the condition of peo 
ple among whom prevails that insidious, 
though legalized, form of gambling, the 
lottery. 

The tragic side of the fever in France 
during the time wben Joha Law flourished 
there has often been presented. There 
were, however, several amusing phases. 
The rush was 80 great, and the accommo. 
dation ao limited, that, in the course of a 
few days, a hump backed man acquired 
$750,000 by letting out his hump asa writ- 
ing desk to the brokers, while a cobbler 
earned no Jess than $1 000 a day by sup- 
plying pens and paper and seats in his 
stall, formed of plangs set against a garden 
wall. : 

Gambling was, in fact, carried to such a 
pi.ch that men lost all appreciation of the 
value of money, and it 1s said to have been 
not uncommon for one person to lose or 
win a million in a day. Such was the 
prodigality of the suddenly enriched that 
one of them paid $1,000 for a single dish at 
dinner, and in three months the silver 
smiths of Paris made no fewer than 120,- 
000 dcaen plates. valued at $36,000 000, 

There was, of course, a social unheaval. 
The cook of yesterday was the flue lady of 
to day, and many are the stories told of her 
expici's in the ‘‘upper circles.’’ 


sail ea 
brains of old, 

He that liveth not well one year sorrow: 
for it seven, 

The heart has some reasons which reason 
daes not know. 

Chance is a word void of sense; nothing 
can exist without cause, 

We usually learo to wait when we have 
no longer anything to wait for. 

It ig much easier to suppress a first ce- 
sire than to satisty those which follow. 

Gracetul manners are the outward torm 
of refinement in the mind, and good affections in 
the heart. 

Vanity eludes pecognition by its victim: 
in more shapes, and more pleasing, than any other 
passion. 

You sball be none the worse to morrow 
for having been happy to-day, if the day bring no 
action to shame it. 

Anxiety in human life is what squeakicg 
aod grinding arein machinary that is not olled, In 
life trust is the oll, 

It will pot be long before you will have 
forgotten all the world, and tn a@ little time all the 
world will have forgotter you, 

While in all things that we see or do we 








are to desire perfection and strive for it, we ar: 
peverthelees not to set the meaner og im ite par 
row a mplishment avove ne 
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N Femininities. 
~"erything repnta ite, even ise are 


Cricago philanthropists propose to pen- 
sion schoolteachers after 25 years of service. 


Mr» Houghton, real ostate dealer at Spo- 
kane Falls, Mich., ie said to have made §250,000 tn 
four years. 


A woman buried at New Madrid, Mo., a 
few aaysago, weighed 750 pounds, There were 16 
active pall bearers, 


Young women are egoists, small minded, 
ignorant of true friendships, loving only themeelves, 
sacrificing everything for success, 


A flirting woman can cause more trou 
ble \ maakind than a devastating army, but she is 
very much nicer than the devastating army after 
all. 


The census epumerator at Esst Andover, 
N. H., made the acquaintance of a man and his wife 
who were rejoicing over the birth of their 2th 
ebild, 


Mra Eva B Hart, who died near Syra. 
cuse, N. Y., recently, at the reputed age of 113, 
smoked as far back as any of her children can re- 
member. 


There is a magic in marriage even when 
itis an incomplete marriage, andthe woman whois 
bullied will turn on her son or ber daughter for dar- 
ing to interfere, ” 


She, enthusiastically: ‘‘Oh, George, don’t 
you think the greatest joy in life ie the pursult of the 
good, the true and the beautifuly’’ He: ‘*That's 
what I am here for,’’ 


It ia observable that ladies frequent trage- 
dies more than comedies; the reason may be thatin 
tragedy thelr sex is deified and adored; in comedy 
exposed and ridiculed, 


Mrs. Yerger, to colored servant: ‘Do 
you know when Colonel Yerger came home last 
night?’' Sam: *‘i danno, mum, but when I tuck his 
voote at seben o'clock dey was warim,.'’ 


“nel, I’m engaged to Harry De Rotch. 
He couldn't get outof it last night.'* *‘You dear, 
clever girl! L made him propose to me, too, on Tues- 
day evening, and between us what a time we can 
have with him!** 


During % marriage ceremony recently in 
a church at Christianburg, Va., a goat deliberately 
waiked in and interrupted the ceremony by giving 
the groom a grand send-off with his head. The bride 
fied to the pulpit for safety. 


A tarmer in oorthern Maine recently 
drank threa bottles of Jamaica ginger to drive away 
the ‘*blues,’*’ He afterward went to sleep in the 
barn, and acow laid down on him and broke two of 
his riba, and he has not been able to do any work 
sluce, 


A woman who has just died at Olen, 
Hungary, 30 yeare ago, lost her lover through 
breaking a promise she made him not to go tinto the 
streets on a certain feast day. She thereupon decided 
never again to go out of doors, and itissaid she lived 
up to the resolution, 


The Jittle Princesa E: zibeth of Austria 
the daughter of the late Crown Prince, can't take 
outings with her mother, Princesse Stephanie, be- 
cause, by the will of ber father, she must always re- 
main in the immediate neighborhood and under the 
eye of ber grandfather, the Emperor. 


At the recent funeral in Sic Francisco ot 
young Edward Coogan (shot by a Mr. Kerr), one of 
the ‘‘foral tributes’’ was a revolver of viviets, 
marked *C, of ¥Y. D,.*’—Cause of Your Beath, It 
was sent by a young woman, described as ‘‘the 
daugh. of a wealthy business man,'’ 


‘*You should never point, Johnny,’’ said 
Mrs. de Browne, as they leftthe shop,—‘'it is very 
rude!’’ **But what are you to do, mamma, when 
you don't know the name of the thing you want to 
sce?’’ ‘‘Why, let the shopman show you everything 
in the shop till be comes to the right one.’’ 


A courageous woman ic Galesburg, 
M ch., heard burglars downstairs the other night. 
she shouldered a gun, cautiously slipped below, and 
before the men kuew what was going on, they stood 
looking into the black depths of the weapon. Sune 
thereupon called fur help and now bas the rascais in 
jail awaiting trial, 


A sick lady in Palmyra, Mo., recently 
received from arelativein Boston two botties, one 
containing whisky and the other brandy, and nota 
person in the neighborhood could tell which was 
which, antil some one found an old lady who had 
worked in ber youtb In a botel, where she had ac- 
julred the desired knowledge, 


A woman of 54 at Bourbon, Ind., is said 
to have beeo a bride no less than 1@ times. She first 
married when 16 years old, Her last husband was 
an Iodianatudge, whom she married itn 1489, and 
from whom she has since been divorced. Four of 
ner husbands died and from four others she was 4i- 
voreed, Of the rewalnlng two ‘‘littie ls Knowa.'' 


Toe o'her day & North Carolina woman 
started for (he haymow to see how a hen was getting 
along thal wassetting on some eggs. On entering 
the baron the woman was surprised to see the old ben 
taking herchicks down herself. She would pick one 
upin her mouth, fy down with it, lay it down, and 
c nllnue the process until she carried them ail down, 
141m pumber, 


The celebrated German remedy for burne 
consis's of fifteen ounces Of the best white glue, 
»roken intosmal! piecesintwo pints of water and 
allowed t» become soft; then dissolve it by means of 
a water bath andadd two ounces of glycerine and 
six drams of carbo!'c acid; continue the heat until 
norcugbly dissolved, Oa coollug thls bardens ty an 
elastic mass, covered with a shining, parchment-!l ke 
skin. 

A remarkable freak of lightning wes ob- 
served near Martin's Point, 8. ©., lately. A negro 
woman was elliing in her house with a 2-year-old 
eblidin beriap. Herbusband was standing on the 

slte elde of the room, A thuoder storm wasin 
progreteacnd a s'roke ui whining deecended upon 
Phe ch wae ineientiy bliled, lie fatuer 
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FAasculinities. 

Learning makes a men fit company tor 
himeeif, 

Why is it thatthe blunt man generally 
says (he most sharp things? 

An Adrian, Mich., photographer can con. 
veree, it is sald, in 20 languages, 

Ualeas a man has a character that won't 
show dirt, be had better keep out of politics. 

In the new Chicago D rectory just ‘aeued 
there are 27323 Smiths, 240 of them belag John Smiths, 

A “Jack the Spitter’’ bas appeared in 
Manta Kwa, Cal, He makes store windows his tar- 
act. 

The coliege graduate is now looking 
about bim fora job, It le the saddest period of his 
life. 

We are not so easily guided by our moat 
prominent weak nesses, as by those of which we are 
least aware, 

“And now,” said the colored preacher, 
‘tet us pray for de people on de uninhabited por- 
tions of de eartu.’* 

A cat, owned by a West Crester grocer, 
follows bim about town, asusily running under the 
wagon like a dog. 

A thrifty citzon of Maine has paid all 
bis taxes this year by means of the bounties given in 
return for crows’ beads, 

A Vienna suicide of genius painted bis 
initials and three crosses on « barrel of vinegar, and 
then drowned himeelf inside, 

Billings: ‘Well, my boy, are you aatia. 
fled with married life?'’ Benedict: ‘‘Batished? Why, 
Lam perfectly satiated wiih it.’ 

Ten years ago there were 200000 com- 
mercial travelersin the United States, The census 
this year will probably show 40 000, 

Here's a conundrum tor thia hot weather. 
**‘When a young man steals a Kies, does he take the 
same from the girl or give it to her?’' 


No man, for any cousiderable poriod, can 
wear one face to himeelf aud another to the multi- 
tude, without Gaally getting bewildered as to which 
may be true, 


She: ‘It will be a pleasure for me to 
share your troubles and analeties,’’ He: ‘*Hutl 
baven’t any.’' Bhe; * Oh, you will have when we 
are married!" 


Take beed of the arrow—it flica noise- 
leesly and penetrates as noleclessly; yet ieinfiictaan 
almost incurable wound and Bills suddenly —cihis ar- 
row is nothing elise than vain-glory. 


General Fremont never wore giases 
His eyes were as sharp and cleme as a young man's, 
Hie wae perfect physically, and appeared at least 2 
Years younger than moet men of bis age. 


{t is not without reason that fame is re 
warded only after death, The dust cloud of noto- 
riety which follows and envelopes the men who drive 
with the wind bewllders coutemporary judgment 


A farmer in Warwick, R 1, flading that 
words wouldn't loduce a gang of tramps to leave hie 
yard, overturned ahive of bees. His visitors then 
departed ta a hurry, some of them taking with them 
very unpleasant remindere of the call, 


A bridal couple io Springficld, Masa, 
were so anxious to avold the curloas glances of the 
neighvoreon leaving the bouse that they climbed 
over the back yard fence, and passing through the 
adjoiniog yard, entered the carriage, which was in 
walling om the next street. 


A tramp whore intellectual calibre was 
far above bis profession was recently found at Han- 
gor, Me. His only baggege was a tmall but choice 
collection of boots, Including ‘*The Confessions of 
Jean Jacques Ko usseau,’’ the works of Balzac, Du- 
mas, a copy of Shakepeare and the Lilad, 


“T kpoow aman,” said a dinner fellow of 
mine, ‘‘who uses but one penclia year, and he hae 
much use fora pencil, too, Hels careful in using it, 
and along about December be hase bard strugsel+ to 
write with it, itieso short, bul be bangs on to lt un- 
til January ist, when be buys another, It is merely 
a whim,’’ 


Btranger, to Arsona cit'z:n: “What's 
wrong in thistown? It'saequietes a graveyard,’ 


“A big calamity, stranger, Colonel Miike te dead, 
andl de p't see how we'll get slong without him.’ 
‘“*Why? Was he necessary to the lownt’ “'Neces- 
sary’ Guess 60, stranger, He wae the only man in 


these parte that could make a hangman's kuot,"’ 


A New Orleane paper has discovered & 


beautiful farm just beck of Ocean Springs, Mies, 
where po ove le allowed Wo use a whip on auy of the 
stock, ‘‘Itiseaid that there le but one old whip on 


the farm, probably arelic of sume other owner, but 
the old whip Je not used, and the farmn does well and 
the animals work with a will, Kindness can run 
anything, «veo w farm,** 


An eminent physician has lately discov 
ered that excessive whip cracking is an early and in- 
fallible symptom of homicidal manta The catman 
wholsthe victim of thie terrible disease cracks bis 
whip because the sound reminds hime! the crack of 
a revolver, and while he ls engagedin the act he ‘a 
gioaling over the men aod women whom, tn lle ‘le- 
eased imagination, he ls shooting down, 


The census coumerstors found one town 


In the bearte’ arich country which has added only 
12 pereons to the population in 10 yeare. Thistle Gill. 
roy, \o Sante Ciara county, (al, the centre of « 
areat wheateountry,. Tue mala reason for the sta 
llonery poeltion of the town le tha’ the land te teid 
by large ownersto ranches of many thou and ae rea, 
and no encouragement le offered to email) farmers 


Two Baogor young men were comirg 


out of a saloon the other day, which te run under? 
mulse Of & restaurant, when lboey eaw two young \a- 
dies whose goud oplolon of the merives ey lesired 
wo retaln fone of the + haeshowed yrea prenre 

of mindtyy ita olby kK, al the same me 
remarking ae tanlo We ” atl we 
hed dis r what ehea we lo? t 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


“ Practical Sanitary and Koonomic C.ok 
ing, aiep'ed to Persons of Moderate and 
Snail Means,”’ by Mra, Mary Hinman 
Abel, a a very useful littie book on “The 
Five Food Principles, Illustrated by Pract! 
ea Keolpes.’’ Pubilebed by the American 
Public Health Association, Rochester, New 
York. 

‘*The Storles of the Three Burgliars,”’ by 
the famous novelist, Frank K. Stockton, 
certainly ranks among bis best efforts. 
Hie quaint bumor, and originality ©! lan- 
guage, plot, and idea bave ample scope in 
tule entertaining volame, and a more 
agreeable work of ite kind does not exist 
Heautifully printed in very largeciear type 
and niosly bound. Published by Dodd, 
Mead & Oo,, New York. 

Another of those German stories that are 
80 p pular with a large class of novel read 
ora for the simplicity of their style, purity 
of sentiment, deep interest of narrative. 
and the exosilenoce of their literary and 
artistic merit, has been translated after 
W. Helmburg by Mra, J, W. Davia. The 
novel is entitied '' Lucte’s Mistake,” and is 
the story of a girl wno was betrothed to a 
moet wortby young physician, who loved 
her devotedly, and whose love she fully 
reo! proceted, until a wealthy young widow, 
who had been Lucie's favorite schoolmate 
in earlier years, and whom sbe hed agein 
mot near the tine set for her marriage, 
filled ber head with high notions, and 
Luole broke off ber engagement to become 


her friend's traveling oompanion The 
doctor readily released the foolish girl, but 
could never banish her from hi« heart, 


How Ler misiake was fully realized and 
what followed the reader will be very eager 
to mecortain, it ieiilustrated with several 
fine full page photogravures, Pubiished 
by the Wortuington Company, New York; 
price, e125. 

—_ << — 

AUTINGONTHS LAWYER 8 HINT—They 
teil a good alory of @ prowinenut counsellor 
at-law, whio! bas thus far escaped the types 
but itis really too good to ve enjoyed only 
by the brethren of the bar, as it passes 
around the circle, 

He was engaged an oounse! for a railroad 
corporation, defending !t on trial at olrcult, 
against a claim for personal injuries, in 
which another prominent legal firin were 
attorneys for the plaintiff, and had made a 
Kood ca +6, 

Our wortby friend saw that a veraiot 
against bis ollent would be Inevitable, so he 
onceavored to * unitigate she damagea’’ by 
adopting @ novel line of argument to the 
jury. 

Ho assured them that the tpjuries to the 
plaintfl'’s person were trivial and that no 
action wouid bave been brought if the 
opposing counsel bad not urged it, and that 
tuey might rest assured that whatever 
anount they would sseces against the oor- 
poration defendant—at least one balf of it 
would be gathered in by the attorneys, 

Wen thejury went out they were not 
long In egroeing that the plaintiff was en- 
titled to reoover, and the sum wae fixed in 
the verdict rendered at $7000, 

It was subsequently jearned that the 
jurors bad firet Oxed it at $3500, when one 
of the Jurors remarked: 

“D> you mind what Mr.——said that—— 
& ——(naning plaintif?'s attorneys) would 
Kitbaif the amount, and, as bait «f $3500 
would not be enough, why not double it?” 

“Gentlemen, shall we muke it £7000 
then’" queried the foreman, and ali 
nodded in acquleso nee, 

—_— — 

TAKING 1HK OSNSUS IN ENGLAND.—A 
Londoner on @ visit \ Culoago expiatns 
bow the census is taken in the *O.d Coun- 
try.” “Banks,” be says, “are delivered 
al every house, «Moe, hotel and building 
that ls occupied, Instructions as to filing 
oul the iists acoompany the blanks, which 
are delivered by polloemen fauiller with 
the different locations, It ie ordered tuat 
betwien lland 12 o'clock (hat night a blank 
shall be made out for every person under 
the roof at that time, Next morning the 
bianuke are returned and the census bas 
been taken. Atthe hour designated moat 
of the people are under some roof, Those 
who work at nigbt are taken at their offices 
and thetr families are taken at home. Peo 
pie are taken wherever they happen to be 
at buat Lour, and they are cautioned not to 
be euumerated again. Few errors are 
inad6, the work is easy and the expense 
Lardly anything. 

—— 
H. A. Martin, of Bennington, Vi., bas 


siarted a novel bueinese by selling privi 
Loges to Heb In bis trout streams, the angier 
paying #0 much per pound for the fish be 
ca 068 
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DOGS AND PIGEONS. 

F.om atoy tos# bundredton gun, noth- 
ing that can serve a militery pur pose comes 
anion to the modern art of war, In the 
me wivresa beld recently in Germany, the 
use of dogs ere despatch bearc:s was @ pro 
minent feature; while the employment of 
pigeons for the sane purpose received the 
persona! supervision of E wperor William 

In France, a novel experiment bas been 
undertaken in the way of training the 
awallow as a messenger, and it seems to 
pave been thoroughly success'ul, 

Tne wiliteary use of dogs is modern. 
Ki jing and pack animals have been alll!z°d 
in wer from the earliest times to ours, with 
some variations in the methods of employ- 
ment. 

Toe elephant, thet first became known 
to Europe as an Asiatic war animal, may 
no longer, clad in armor, carry a tarret full 
of soldiers on his back, or siash at a fve 
witb a scimitar held in bis trunk, but he 
drags artillery or lifts it out of the mire; 
while tbe cawel carries mountain guns as 
weliasimen, | 

But to give a literal meaning to the 
phrase ‘the dogs of war'’ bas been a recent 
undertaking. Germany’ was, perbaps, fore- 
most in it, and several years ago dogs were 
kept in the barreck yard of Goslar for mill- 
tary training. Ten ortwelve of them also 
were attached, about the same time, to the 
Fourteenth Light Infeptry Battalion at 
Schwerin, and were made to accompany 
the patrols and seatinels 

When used as messengers, pencilled 
notes were fastened to their oollars, the lat 
ter being marked witb the company and 
regiment to which they belonged. As 
watciidogs it is even said that they have 
been trained to distinguish a friend from 
an eneiny by the uniform and by the metb- 
oda of approech. 

The beat wer dogs are said to be pointors, 
sheep dogs, and pooales. It is certain that 
the practical Germans would not bave kept 
up military dog-training for years, and 
made it a prominent feature of the present 
autump man@.ivres, unless it were of some 
real service, 

Tne Austrians also have for several 
years been engeyed in this work, and are 
said to have used these novel recruits in 
Bosnia and Hersegovina, 

The Frenob have tried it too, and when 
the Seventeenth Ariny Corpa was mobdil- 
igcd some years ago, General Ferron bad 
dogs botb at outposts and fn quarters, and 
the sentries and vedettes were accom pan- 
led by them, using the:n both as scouts and 
for carrying orders, 

It can easily be understood bow the in 
stinct and Intelligence of this faithful ani 
ual would be of avail, and that, by put- 
ting him on guard with a sentinel, the lat. 
ter would cover a great deal more ground, 

The dog, of bis own motion or at a sign 
from bis master, would creep forward 
stealthy and soout Jn any direction, Be- 
sicdies thir, the military dog carries a sort of 
despatch book on bis collar, and he can 
take back a message from a sentinel to the 
main guard, leaving the former to ocoupy 
his post of dufy, and not oreating an 
alarm, 

As to pigeons, their employment as men. 
eengere of war dates back to ancient times 
Its revival in Kurops is largely due to the 
experience gained in the siege of Paris 
The first p!geons were taken out of the be- 
sieged olty in a balloon, and they carried 
back the pews of ite safe arrival, 

Others were ssnt, and, belug always oar 
ried firat to Tours, they established a pig 
eor post service between that place and 
Paris. 

When the seat of Government was re- 
moved to Bordeaux, most of the birds were 
lost on the long Journey, but the vaiue of 
the sysiein as a iwiliiary device had become 
unguestionabie, 

Germany, Franoe, Austria, Italy, Spain, 
and Portugal bave devoted attention to 
Military pigeon sysiemes, and tue Ewperor 
William, not long since, communivated 
with several cities by means of these 
winged messengers from his miiltary head- 
quarters, 

O.ber minor devicea have been intro 
duoed into the military art Bicycles bave 
become familiar objects in practising man. 
ce ivres, Several years ago an orgenisaion 
for this purpose was tried at a Frenob 
corps mobilisation, the wheelmen being 
armed with revolvers, and baving leather 
wallets for despatches, 

In this country, much attention bas been 
given to this appliance, In Canada, the 
drill of a portion of the troops with snow 
shoes is a regular features of the winter, 
and may obviously prove of practical use 
in that cilmate, as the drill on skates may 
prove for Holland and some other coun- 
triea, The military art is omnivorous, ana 
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Good Paper! Clear Print! Neat Binding! 


The usual price forthe cneapest - .« 


of Dickens Novels has heretofore been 


$1000. Owing tothe present low price of priating peper and a very large con- 
tract with a leading book manvfaciturer we are enabled to offer our readers the 
most extraordinary bargain in good literature ever beard of. 


15 Handsomely Made, 


Convenient Sized Books, 


Dickens’ Works are the most widely read of any novels printed in any lan- 
guage. The popularity of Dickens is ever increasing and every person sbould 
own a full set of bis works. Oharies Dickens is eminently the novelist of the 
people, No person is well read who has not perused his works, 


HOW TO CET THEM. 


Send us six (6) three months trial subscribers at 50 cents each and we will 
send you the entire 15 Volumes free of all charges as a premium. 
If preferred a complete set of 25 Waverly Novels in 12 Volumes will be sent 


instead of Dickens’ Works, 


A trial subscriber isa New One, and must bea person who is not now on our 


subscription list. 


NOT CHEAP, T 


RASHY BOOKS! 


These VOLUMES sre each about 517 inches in size and of uniform th ckness, 
Tbe printing is clear and the type ofa readable size, They are piimied trom 
plates made for this edition, Not CONDENSED OR ABRIDGED. ; 

Never before has the opportunity been presented for securing so much valu- 
able reading matter for 30 amallan amount, or with an little trouble. Ask six 
of your acquaintances totry TH Post thres months or 18 weeks, Send us 
their names and sddresses with 50 cents for each, and secure a complete set of 
eitner Dickens or Waverly Novela, Send in your order at once, 


The Saturday 


from greatest to ieast it welcome« every 
appliance which can be made of use. 
— iS 

To CLEAN SILveR.—Nothing is really 
easier than the keeping of silver in good 
order, and, from its very simplicity, it 
often seems to be made a trouble of, In 
the first place, spoons and forks which are 
in use every day have not the least need of 
tbe weekly polishing insisted upon by old 
fashioned housekeepers. 

This too often means superlative bright. 
ness for one day, and dingy dulnessa for 
the rest of the week, exceptin the cae of 
extra well-trained servants, 

W ben the silver is taken from the table 
it should be plunged into a jag of boiling 
water, with atiny lump of soda in it; this 
takes off all greasy matter, and it should 
then be straigbtway transferred toatub of 
bot soapy water, in which each article 
ebould be washed with a piece of flannel. 

When taken out of this the spoon or fork 
must be rubbed dry at once with a soft 
cloth; if allowed to stand even for a second 
it becomes smeary and dull, 

When all are washed through the suds 
and weil dried, they ahould be polished 
with a soft plate leather into which a iiitie 
dry powder bas been rubbed (whitening 
does as well as anything), then transferred 
to the basket by weans of a soft duster. 

Hot bands ruin the brightness of sliver. 
In the case of luting or rateed patterns on 
the handies a soft old toothbrush fe all that 
is necessary for getting the dirt out. When 
there are stains from any strong condi 
meénts used at table they must, of course, 
be treated in the orthodox way—by well 
rabbing in some powder mixed to a paste 
with water, letting it dry, and then polish. 
ing with soft leather, 


726 Sansom St., Philadelphia. Pa. 


Evening Post, 


_ ——— 


A MAINE CLERGYMAN, who evidently is 
s01ne what interested in the matter of fune- 
ral reform, writes: ‘Some time ago I at- 
tended a funeral which took place on the 
‘outskirts of civilization.’ At the close of 
the services, as usual in the country, an in- 
vitation was given to those present to ‘view 
the remains,’ After they bad done so ths 
relatives of the deceased went forward to 
take their last look at the dear, familiar 
features, and naturaily were muon affected, 
some of them sobbing and crying in ap 
audible mannor. When ali were again 
seated the person who had charge of the 
funeral arose and remarked: ‘We will 
now allow tue friends a few minutes to git 
control of their feelin’s,’ then resumed his 
seat, while the silence was only broken by 
the sound of sighs and weeping, which 
gradually died away. Itstruck me as aD 
innovation upon tne usual funeral customs 
but no one there seemed at at all sar- 
prised.” 
i © = 

A school teacher at Fairfield, Me., bas 
bit upon a plan which greatly alleviates the 
trials of the district schoois in the hot sum- 
mer months, She moved tue whole school 
out of doors and taught on improvised rec: 
itation benches, while the pupils studied 
On rural desks, The only disturbance ws 
caused by asmali boy, who bicame diain- 
terested in his primer and ‘‘suinned” § 
willow tree while a class was reciting. 


_——)> 

First stranger: ‘'Yes, | firmly believe ip 
the inflaence of heredity. Take my ow? 
case for instance, All my ancestors for 
generations bave been men of letters, OF 
bave been connected with literature iD 
some way.’’ Second stranger: ‘Aud you 
| fol:ow in their footsteps?” First strangé!: 
“You lam a book agent.’ 
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Humorous, 


WHAT SHOULD A ‘OU0NG MAID DUT 











Now, what should a young maid do, 
If when walking in the lane, 
There should come a gust of rain, 
And she met a lad she Knew, 
Witb an umbrella good and new, 
And just wide enough for two—- 
Now what should a young maid do? 
Yes, what should a young maid do? 


Now what should e young maid do 
If his arms should be misplaced 
And should wander round her walst; 

And when walking two by two, 

Safe and dry, and bid from view, 

He should whisper, ‘'I love you,*' 
Now what should a young maid do? 
Yes, what should a young maid do? 


Now what should a young maid do, 
If, «ben too much dashed to speak, 
He should kiss ber crimson cheek, 

And a thousand vows would give her, 

Saying he would love her ever, 

And protect ber ever, never— 

Now what should a young mald do? 
Yes, what should a young maid do? 


Now, what did the young maid dor 
Why, she waited in the lane 
Till the young man came again, 
And she kissed bim for bis mother, 
And be kissed ber for her brother, 
And she gave bim atill another, 
W hat else could the young maid do? 
What else could the young maid do? 


—U. N. Nong, 





Wood-work—Chopping. 
The first person singular—Adam. 
Bare to matrimony—The front gate. 


Strange, is it not, that night fills, but 
day breaks. 


A wuching sight—A small boy investi 
gating a newly-painted door, 


Protessor to pupil whom he has caught 
mimicking him: ‘'Mr. Jones, if you don't stop act- 
ing like a fool I sball send you from the class.’ 


“8 range colt, this of yours, Jack.’’ 

**How’s that?’’ 

‘Well, he’s young and fresh, and yet he's a 
chestuut.’’ 


Tailors are the most playful paradoxes in 
the world; why, whenever you may want something 
new, they will recommend you something that is 
much worn. 


Extract trom a sentimental young lady's 
letter: **Last night llayin a gondola on Venice's 
Grand Caval drinking it ali jn, and lie never seemed 
80 full before,** 


A man told his daughter that if she 
learned to work he would give her a surprise, She 
learned the art, and he surprised her by discharging 
the servant girl. 


Tommy: ‘'Pa, mayI ask you a ques- 
tion?’’ 

Pa: ‘‘Certainly, my child.’’ 

Tommy: **Where is the wind when it doesn't 
blow?'’ 

Brown: 
last night.’’ 

Detective’ ‘'How can it be identified?’ 

Brown: ‘'It bad a patent thief safety chain at- 
tacned,’’ 

Paysician: ‘‘ What is your profession, 
eiry'’ 

Patient, pompously: ‘I’m a gentleman,’’ 

**Well, you'll have to try sometiulog else; it does 
20t agree with you.’' 


A hopeless effort. 
bald man’s crowa?’’ 

‘That isa fiy.’’ 

**Is the baid man going to kill itr’ 

**He is going to try to Kill it, but be won't.’* 


Fakir: ‘‘Neckties, suspenders, shentie 
man!’’ 

Brooklyn man, haughtily. ‘‘Vo lI look like a man 
who'd wear a 20-cent necktier’’ 

Fakir: ‘*Vell, I bat some for 10 cents, mister,’’ 


‘“{ had my diamond pin silen 


‘‘What is that on the 


Lady visitor: ‘I’m going now, Tommy; 
wouldn't you like to walk home with me?’’ 
Tommy: **No; I'm afraid I couldn't keep up.’’ 
‘Could not keep up! Why, child?'’ 
***Cause | beard mother say you're rather fast.’’ 


Wite: ‘The %0.h of Nov mber we shai) 
celebrate our silver wedding. Don’t you think we 
Ought vo kill the fat pig and have a fteastr’’ 

Husband: ‘Kili the pig! 1 don't see bow the un- 
fortunate animal isto biame for what happened 2% 
years ago.’’ 


Boarder: ‘‘Mre. Smith, I am obliged to 
say thatl am afraid your pies will break my false 
teeth,’ 

Mrs, Smith: ‘‘Sir, 1 made ples before you were 
bora.’ 

**That's just what I suspected,’’ 


Johnuy, reading aloud a tale of adven 
ture: ‘‘And he was cast on a desolate shore and he 
did not see the face of a man for years,'' 

Sister Kate: ‘‘Why, mamma! the poor unofortu- 
Date piust have been wrecked on the beach where we 
were last summer, We were there three months, 
you rememver, and didn’t see a man the whole 
time,’’ 


Servant: ‘A newspaper man to inter 
view you, sir.’’ 

Candidate: ‘‘Tell him I am so hoarse I can't talk.*’ 

Servant; ‘‘l told bim that; but be sald he'd ask the 
questions and you could nod,"’ 

Candida:e: ‘Tell bim I bave a very stif neck and 
can't nod,’* 


“I don’t see your son about suywhere, 
said atraveling man to a merchant whom be bad 
**Ie he about the city?’’ 


called on 
. Yes * 
‘Pursuing his studies? 





PusLio Orinion.—No intelligent per- 
80D, looking round upon the motive forces 
of the world, can fail to recognize the 
mighty power of public opinion. 

Oonsciously or unconsciously, for good 
or evil, it ie moulding and fashioning every 
one of us. 

A few may laugh at it and brave it in 
Some special case; but the great majority 
submit to its control and follow its lead- 
ings, 

What istbis public opinion which forms 
sO strong en element in the practical work: 
ing® 0° our lives, and what is the secret of 
ite quiet but irresistible influence? As 
private opinion is the thought and belief of 
a single person, so public opinion contains 
the thoughts and beliefs which the major- 
ity of the people of any given time or 
piace bold incommon. Jt may be called 
te mental habit of the people, 

The original impetus to any universal 
habit was given long ago, starting perhaps 
in some idea which commended itself to a 
few, spread from them to others, was taken 
up tater by many, and finally adopted by 
the mejority. 

Asinanimals we know that inatinot is 
the reiterated action of past generations, 80 
in man mental habit isa long continued 
and, we may say, crystallized action of the 


mind, 
© ee 


THs Eveorkio RaiLbway.—With the 
advantages of the elvctric railway clearly 
pointed out, and unquestionably demon- 
strated in actus! practice, it would not be 
unsafe to basard the opinion that, in ten 
years, at the farthest, there will not be a 
singie horse railway in operation, at least 
in our own country. 

The horse will then be once wore return: 
ed to bis legitimate field of labor, and the 
street.car passenger will be traneported ut 
an increased speed, and with all the com- 
forts of easy riding, in cars propelled and 
lighted by electricity; while it is by no 
means iinprobable that, with further work 
on the line indicated, the passenger may 
step aboard a train jn New York at ten in 
the morning and eat a five-o’clock dinner 
in Chicago on the sc.me day. 

Enough bas been accomplished to show 
that electricity is destined to be one of the 
uwost powerful factors entering into our 
social conditions, and that the eare of dis- 
tribution and convenience of power aftord- 
ed by it must bring forth changes in the 
social order which are even now hardly 
realised. 

qe 

ln A BARBER SHOP.—I watched witb 
convUilerable interest the other day the tac. 
tics of the genius who presides over a down 
town barber shop. 

A full-bearded wan cawe in to bave iis 
hair and beard trimmed. He had just got 
cormforiably seated in the chair cf an as- 
sistant when the genius casually appro«ch- 
ed, ‘Very badiy done; very badiy done,’ 
ue murmured, as he critically inspected 
the work of bis predecessor, Then, turn- 
ing to the assistant, be said sharply: 

“Give this gentioman a seat by the win- 
dow,” 

It was done, and the great man aternly 
dewanded his scissors, They were brought 
by a nimble menial, and then the artist 
began his work. By the time he bad wade 
one snip of the scissors 6Vvery disengaged 
barber in the place had gathered round in 
vreaibiess interest, esger to profit by tie 
object lesson in the art tonso ial, 

W ben all was over, the great man left 
his subject still covered with clippings of 
hair, bade an assistant comp ete the w irk, 
and waiked cff with the air of # man who 
bad performed weli a momentous duty. 

— or eS” 

SoctaL WEL¥FARE.—All who engage in 
apy pursuit or join inany enterprise need 
to bave a clear conception of ite object. The 
sometbing not yet done which it ts vesir 
able should be done and for which they 
sgreetostrive must be distinctly picture 
in their minds, or their efforts will come to 
naught, The good shipbuilder mentally 
sees tre finished vesse!, with ber various 
accoutrements, all through the long process 
of her oorstruction; the merchant hasa 
vision of the large and bonorabie business 
he proposes to build up; the reformer ccn 
ceives of a state of society where tre vice 
be is attacking will have passed away; the 
mother sees her children grown into heaitiyv 
and bappy menand wowen fililng bunor- 
able piaces in society. Life is so wany- 
sided that every earnest individual will 
bave several such conceptions, aud upon 
their trath and clearness will much of bia 


success depend. 
7 oe 
THR womaao who scuids, the woman wio 
argues each pointto the biilter end, 
woman wbo siweys wi Dave the 


word, the woman who (trie« ir any [aa 


Inee. an Oo is Wo xr j 1s 














lose in the figbt, and isa very foolish wo- 
man, Not thata good honest fit of anger 
on righteous occasion, outspoken, genuine, 
brave, and free from all taunting or mean 
ness, is not effective and useful; but it 
must be very rare, very well controlled, 
aod wnust clear off, hen its object in at 
tained, Into genuine sunesbine, never 
dwindling and muttering offin sulky re. 


sentment. 
—— ——< 


THE introduction of an order in the New 
Bedford, Mass. Common Council to do 
away with the ringing of the ‘nine o’olook 
beli’’ at night bas given birth to an import- 
ant issue in that olty. The older inhabit. 
tants are overcome with horror that the 
thought of doing away with this ttime hon 
ored and secred custom sbould be fora 
moment entertained. Others, whose rest 
is often disturbed by the bell, and those 
who belleve that progress is retarded by 
the earviva!l of such a relic of antiquity, are 
equally warm in their support of the move. 


ment 


OxIREF toan industrious clerk in Gov. 
ernment cffice: “Why didn’t you dot the 
d'in the last word of your report last 
night?” Industrious Clerk: “I beg your 
pardon; but you see the clock struck four 
jast at that point, aud I didn’t care to work 


overtime,” 
ae 

LANDLADY.—"“That new boarder needn't 
try tomake me think he isu bachelor, 
He’s either married ora widower.’”’ Mil. 
lings.—*How can you tell?’’ Landiady, 
‘He always turns bis back to me when he 
opens his povket book to pay me his 
hoard.” 


BADGES 
For Social, Literary aud Beneficial 


SOCIETIES. 
All kinds of Clubs, Schools, Academies, &o, 


Wemake GOLD PINS and CHAKMS, MEDALS, 
&c., {rom all adapted, or special designs, at 
very reasonable vrices, 


We also make a specialty of 


RIBBON BADCES 


for Organizations, and for Balle and Excursion pur- 
oees, which are noted for their fine execution, 
If this Paper is mentioned we will send Itllustra- 
— of whatever kind you wish to see on aprlica- 
tion 


H.G. OESTERLE &CO., 
No. 224 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pe. 








PISO’S CURE FOR 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. ‘Tastes good, 
in time. Sold by drugyiata, 


CONSUMPTION 


PROPLE! WEIGHT KHEDUCKD 
STOUT: y OU WITHOUT STAKVATION DIET 
Nn ative & Inatruction pag bem an 


LY NTONJY Park lace, New York 



















DOL LARD & CO. 


1223 
OH RSTNUT BT., 
Philadelphia. 


Premier Artists 
IN HAIR. 


Inventors of the colebrated GOSSAMREM VER- 
TILATIRNG@G Wig and ELASTIC BARD 
rOoUPrERS. 

instructions to enabie Ladies and Gentiemen Ww 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 

FOR WiG6s, INCH BA, TOUPEBA AND KCALFSA, 

BA. 


No.1, The round of the IKC 
bead No. 1. From forehead back 





as far as bald. 
No, 2. Over forehead as 
far as required, 
No, % Over the crown of 
No. 4 From ear to ear the head, 


geal” Wigs ey ready for sale a wT wg Block of 

oa Hell Wigs, 

falda, "Ou Cu oe fully manu fac- 

jae a usa, an soenblichabone im the 

Union. Letters —y any of the world re 
ceive attention. 





Dollard’s Herbanitum Extract ior 
the Hair. 


This preparation has Deen manufactured and sold 
at Doliard'sfor the past Afiy years, and ite mertts 
are euch that, while it has never yet been advertised, 
the demand for \t keepe steadily lacreasing. 

Also Deollard’s enerative Cream, (to be 
used in conjunction with the Herbantum when 
the Hair is naturally dry and needs an oll, 


Mrs, KAmondaon Gorter writes to Mesare Dollard 
& Co,, Ww send her a bottle of their Herbanium Ex- 
tract for the Hair, Mrs, Gorter has tried in vain to 
obtain anything equal to it as a dressing for the 
bair in England 

MKS. EDMON DBHON GORTER, 
ak Lodge Thorpe, 
Nov, @, '88 Norwich, Norfolk, England. 


TO Mas. RICHARD DOLLARD, 1272 Chestnut et., Phiia, 
I have frequeotiy, during a number of yeara, used 
the ‘‘Dollard's Herbanium Exiract,"* and Ido not 
know of any which equaisit asa pleasant, refreshing 
and healthful cleanser of the hair, 
very res poorfally, 
WARD Y Ets, 
Ex-Member of © aanse ea, 5th Distriet. 
NAVY VAY OFFICE, PHILADELPHIA, 
[have used ‘‘Dollard's Hervantum Katract, or 
Vegetable Hair Wash,'' regularly for upward of 
five ae with great advantage. My hair, from 
rapidly thinning, was early restored, and bas been 
kept by iItin ite wonted menace andetreneth. It 
is the best Wash I have ever used 
A. W. RUSSELL, U.S. N. 
I have used constantly for wore than twenty-five 
ears, ‘‘Dollard’s Herbaniuin,’' for removing dan- 
druff and dressing my hair, also for the rellef of ner 
vous headaches, Lbave found ita delightful artic.« 
for the tollet, and cheerfully testify to the virtues 
claimed for it, Il would not be without it. 
JAMKH BKB, CHANDLER, 
No, 306 Cheatout Street 
Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retaii, 
and applicd professionally vy 


DOLLARD & OO., 
124 CH KSTNUT BTREEKT, 
VENTLEMEN'# HALB CUTTING AnD SHAVING 


LADIBS arp CHILDREN'S HAIK CUTTING 


None but Practical Male and Femair Artiste Em- 
picyed 





D Rex» General and BERVOUS DEBIL ITY; 
eaknesso an nd ects 

STRE NGTH of Errorsor Bacosece in Oldot Young. 
Robust, Noble MANHOOD fully Hestored. How to enlarge and 
Birengthen WKAK, UNDEVELOPED ONGATRAPARTHOF hob, 


Bow toil tab MOME TKKATRENT—Henefite tn ao day. 
y trom 60 a ns and Vorciga Countries, Write them, 








janation and proofs malied (eceled) free, 


ptive Beok 
Adareee ERIR MEDICAL CO., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


A MONTIL Agenta W ae DW heowt well 
eens ue world, | smany Pree, 
Address N. MAL Th lat.ou, Mich. 


TQ PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


Anyoue knowing a tune, elther ‘in the head,’’ as it ls caiied, or able to hum, whistie or sing, 
van play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUBKB KNOWLEDGK OF MUSIC OR THE INSTRKU- 


MENTS. In fact It may be the first time they have ever seen a plany or organ, yet If they know 
80 much as lo whistle or hum s tune—eay ‘‘Way lbown on the Swanece Hiver,’' for instance—they 
can play It IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with good effect, op the plano or organ, with the as- 
sistance of thisGUIDkE, THE GUIDE shuws how the tunes are to be played with both hands and 
in different keys. Thus the player has the full effect of the bDassand treble cleta, Logether with the 
power of making correct and harmonious chords in accompaniments. It must be plainly under 
stood that the Guide will not make an accomplished musician without study. It will do nothing 


of the kind, 


Whatitcan do, do welland WITHOUT FAIL is to enable anyone understanding 


th~ nature of atune or alr in music Wo play such Lunes or airs, withoulever having opened a muale 
book, and without previously needing to kuow the difference between A or G, & half-note or a 


quarter-note, &@ sharp or a fat, 


The Gulde is placed on the lastrument, and the 


player, withont 


reference W anything but what hels shown by Iittodo, caninatlew moments play the plece ac- 
curately and without the least trouble, Although It does not and never can sapplant regular books 
of study, it will be of lncaiculabie assistance W the player by ‘‘ear’’ and all othbera who are thelr 


own lostrucwrs 


By giving the student the power W& play IMMEDIATELY tweive tu 


nea of Alf 


ferent Character—th.e number of pleces belong sent with each Gulde—the ear grows accustomed ww 


the sounds, and the fingers used lo the position aud louck of the keys, 


Bo, aflera very Ullie prac 


tice with the Gulue, It will be easy wo pick out, almost with the ekill and rapidity of the trained 
player, any alr or tune tha. may be bewrd or known, 
The Gulde, we repeat, will not learn bow W read the commun sheet must But it will teact 


house who 


cannot spend years learsing ao instrument, how Ww learn a number of tu 


nee without 


ZITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OK STUDY. A cilid If it can say ita A, HK, C'sand kKouwea 


tune—say ‘The sweet Bye and Bye’' —can viay it, after a few attempts, quile well. There are 
many who would like Ww be able w du this, for their own and the amusementof olberse, and Ww such 
we commend The Gulde as BOUND TU DO for them ALL WESAY Ite cheapness aud usefal- 
nese, WuUTeuver, Would make ita very good present wo give @ person, wheeler youug or old, at 
Christmas Aimvoesetl every Lome in the land basa plano,orgau of melodeun, whereon we idom more 
Lbao ove of the family can play, With thisG@ulde in the house everyoody can make more or ieee 
youd use of thelr luetrumenws, 

The Guide will be sent to any address, all poetage paid, on receiptol FIFTY CENTS (Poa 
age Slams, <'6, eben.) For Ten Cen'té extra e music book, containing Lhe words a: mMasic for ia 
popular songs, will Le sent with The Gulde AGU Cee 


THE QUIDE 


726 SANSOM ST.. 


MUSIC CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 





This summer etamines have sprung into 
favor as they did some three years ago. 
And what etamines ! exquisitely fine, de- 
liciously embroidered, they are colored in 
all the lovely shades which the wild flow- 
ere offer ua, 

The soft pale tints of the anemone are es- 
pecially favored, Venetian etamine, very 
fine and delicate, in a pale cream tint, bas 
broad four-inch stripes made of seven ner- 
row atripes. Of these,two are pale biue, 
and (wo are « delicate brown, separated by 
three narrow cream stripes, up which wind 
tiny pom padour gariands in redand green. 

A floelle colored etemine is embroidered 
all over with a splendid white pattern, im 
tating Uluny lace, Laid over floelle ool 
ored alik, whet a mantic this would make, 
what skirte (in the the new plain style), 
what ocorsages! 

Aamodee is the name given toa black 
@tainine, striped at wide intervals with old 
rose #ilk banda, an inch wide. Up the eta 
mine stripe winds a curious gariand exe. 
cuted In ailke of cashmere oolors, worked 
like tepostry into the etamine. 

E.tamines are prepared with magnificent 
ornamental panels, The panel is broad, 
and im edged up each aide with narrower 
bands to match, which are to be used as 
trimming on the etamine corsage, 

Haphaei is toe name given to a pene! for 
abieck etamine dress. Up the centre of 
the oianine panel laa very broad band of 
old rose satin, edged up each side with an 
inch band of black fallie. 

The pink satin is covered with a splendid 
design imitating polnt lace, executed in 
black velvet and terry veivet. Up each 
side isa small similar band of satin and 
laoe to trim the oorsage, 

Some of the moat effeo:ive designs are to 
be found tn these biack etamines and 
Keune, 

A figured black silk gauze, of fancy tex. 
ture, has broad bieck brocade stripes, the 
flowers of which In places protrude over 
the silk into the gaugs stripe. At intervals 
are laid a paroquet in green, mauve, bronze 
and pink silks, made up of leaves and flow 
ore. This design is more elaborate and 
striking tugan beautiful, and would have 
been handsomer without the birds. Fore 
lady's dinner dress however, the material 
would be biguly effective. Fancy elanines 
with a fancy pattern in the textures are in 
all oolora, with or without st:ipes, Melrose 
ia a fancy etamine in # vert-de grie shade, 
with broad woolen stripes broocaded with 
silk and woolen gariands of conventional 
flowersand leaves, Over vert-de gristailie 

this material makes elaburate visiting om 
tumes, Acurious fancy etamine is calied 
Guplare, it oonsiats of large ovaisin cream 
etawine, encircled with a thick oord, the 
ovals being Joined together with a sort of 
gulpure neiting luterwoven§ with ord, 
Itienew, original, and effective; it nesds 
a foundation of good silk to maton. 

rne ornamental panels for ricoh 
woolen dresses are beautiful beyond de. 
scription. ‘Toe combinations ofoolor matoh 
in beauty the elegance of design. For in- 
stance, take the Seime panel, prepared to 
acooumpanya fine diagonal woolen ina 
deep cream ehade, Down the centre of the 
panei isa very broad band of mauve faille 
worked allover witb filigree lace pattern 
in white, On each side is a band of open- 
wor’ lace, cream like the diagonal ma- 
terial Into which it ls woven, 

Atintervais up the wauve band ts laid a 
lovely fall size rose spray, afi>wer and ite 
leaves, executed in shaded and viviet vel- 
vet. The narrow bands to trim the oor. 
sage have no velvet flowers, it consists of 
an inch band of wauve eiik with a band of 
lace two and one hail inches wide, the same 
width exactly as (hat lace edging the broad 
mauve panel, 

For ordinary wear the rough woolens are 
in fashion, made up into plata skirtea, In 
creain and beige they are good walking 
costames, They are usually plain or oheq 
uered, and are always of very pa'e tints 

For the same purpose the sac a raison 
etamine is employed, a rough eta nine, 
chequered with stripes of woolen, or rather 
closer elaine; theee stripes are also made 
with agsatin like surface,to resemble silk. 

The croseed drapery in one with the tab. 
blier over a tight corsage of a seoond fabric 
is a favorite style for elegant costumes, 

Fiowered foulerds and orepe de Uhine 
are thus made up over a close fitting drees 
of Cluny etamine, that is, One etamine 
covered with a lace pattern imitating Ciuny 
lace, 

Crossed polonaiass decidediy hoid 
the frontrank for 6légance and popularity, 
Figured foularde are useifor an entire 

as in combination, where 
160 WiLD lovely 6oru embroid- 
yochet. KEmbroideries 


drees,as well 


mitating lriab 








}and 


are more in voguethanever, We embroid- 
ered and re-embroidered over all the seams 
of our cuter garments; we shine with tinsel 
and peseementerie. 

Woolen piaids are seen every where, prin- 
cipally ooo! but rather rough wooillens, tbe 
plaida being colored to sult msthetic taste, 
and not being close copies of historic tar. 
tans. 

The ground is generally beige, cream, 
grey, or white, the stripes being dull or 
eatio-like, in all the best colors we can now 
produce, Pisid drewes are worn at races, 
for promenade costumes, and above ail for 
travelling dresses. 

Ophelia (mauve), jeather, and chocolate, 
are favorite shades for ti »wered foularda., 
Cuociate will be very fashionabie this 
summer, a pale chocolate au lait, parting 
honore with old pink and violet, among 
the darker summer shades. In pale tints 
the delicious anemone shades are the fav- 
orites—that dying rose, delicate violei, bor- 
rowed from the fi»wers modistes are so 
liberally employing. 

Mantels and jackets are gems thissum. 
mer, displaying wonderful taste in materials 
and coloring. in shape there Is little nov 
elty to boast. 

Toe pansy isthe favorite flower, Littie 
oapotes are being «nace without crowns, 
consisting merely of two bands of velvet 
and a little lace, with a Theodora wreath 
aud a bouquet of wild paasies, Black tulle 
cuepeaux havethe crown covered with a 
mass of pausies in velvet, The crown is 
draped with bandsof colored velvet ribbon, 
green or mauve being the favorite colors, 

The roand tulle bat will be much wora 
this sumwer, not too large, encircling the 
face without darkeniug It. 

Straw is eitiier black or of a golden oolor; 
straws Of other colors are left in the beck. 
grouad, 

Culldren'’s hats are very large, covered 
witn feathers or with draperies and col- 
ored talis. 

The Mercury casque is a becoming variety 
of toque, becoming, that is, to fresh piq- 
uant faces, It is of smooth straw, encircied 
with arolled drapery of veivet and has two 
io front arranged to look as much as pos- 
sible like the wings on Mercury’s hat, 

Sinmall capotes consists of velvet pleats 
enolroiing the head, and draped up close 
in the centre of the front, beneath a bou 
quet or a plume. The topof the head is bare, 

Never before has been seen so much 
olue and yellow on hats, Sapbpire blue, a 
color long neglected, ia once nore in vogue, 

Bows of sappuire blue velvet are com- 
bined with yellow flowers. Ono a bat of 
black lace straw and horse bair, tue drapery 
about the crown, strings and alarge bow are 
sapphire velvet, acoompanied with yellow 
daffoiils. A second model in black lace 
straw, has yellow velvet draperies, a spray 
of swall flowers being made of yellow vel- 
vet. Athird model, again biack, is trim- 
med with turquoise velvet, A bouquet in 
frontisof daft dils, mixed with two nar- 
cissus in Diack velvet, 

Now that most ftiowers are of velvet the 
shape of flowers may be copied, but the 
colors are often merely fanciful. This isa 
pity. Who ever saw a bisck flower? 

Sirange flower oowbinations are seen, 
A group of tulips, im brilliant but natoral 
colors, will be mixed with primroses of 
viack velvet with golden bearts. Violets 
are mixed with conventional ivy leavea, 

A very fashionable bouquet isthe dande- 
lion flower grouped with the puff of the 
same flower run to seed, 

Fioral trimmings are being arranged 
high; thus the very flat chapeaux bave not 
had a very long lease of life. Tue flowers 
are sustained by butterfiy bows of tulle or 
lace on wings of gummed tulle embroider- 
6d with jet. These lace and jet arrange- 
ments are very pretty. Lace is arranged 
into tall ears of fringe plumes with great 
skiil and marvellous effect. 





Udds and Ends, 
ON VARL[OUS USEFUL 8UBJBOTS, 

Iam so often asked as to what can be 
done with odd pleces of calico, Turkey 
twill, and prints, that I think the mention 
of some qailta for the poor, woven from 
these materials, may be of use. 1 was 
shown several; coarse, and irregular in 
coloring but of excellent wear, and warm. 

Toe materials were torn into strips of 
about an inch wide, joined together by 
needle and thread, and wound into balls, 
the red twill by iteeif, but ail the others of 
light colors, togetner, Every ball weignei 
lib. when conplete, and every quilt re- 
quited seven bails, These were plain quiite 
but 1 was told that superior ones with a 
diapered pattern, o-uld be made, and they 
took two balls wore, 

These balls were sent to 
made them up 


weavers, who 
ite two yards wide 


long 


Into gu 


about two-anda-baifl yards 





They were woven in two pieces, afterwards 
sewn together, 

Newspspers, double, were frequently 
sew. into them for winter use, and fisnnel- 
ette into others, whose owners could afford 
it 

These reg quiits are warm, ae they keep 
downt’e blankets on the beds of thore who 
bave not many on their beds, and they 
last a lifetime, Toere sre also wool bed 
bed quilts, made of cloth woven with yarn, 
whics can never be worn out. 

Some comfortable little cashions for 
bang'ng onthe backs of chairs can be 
made frou small pieces of cretonne, silk, 
brocade, or any other material, in diamond 
form, edged ail round witb a folded frill of 
pongee allk, They sre about 13 Inches 
long, and the point bangs downwards 

The depth from the top tothe tip of the 
point averages? inches. O-hers are made 
oblong, between 6 and7 inches wide; and 
otbers as emall boisters, or large crackers, 
tled with oord, and finished of with 
po:.)pons; but the newest are the d/amond- 
shaped ones, These sell admirably at 
bezaars. snd are expensive to make. 

Sofa cushions of soft silk have sometimes 
a ciamond design on them, formed by 
bhoneycombing. The honeycombing is also 
done in five separate squares, onein the 
centre and four at the corners, on others, 
If anyone is fond of ‘‘amocking,” this 
novel way of exbibiting It will And favor, 

When cushions are covered with two 
colored silka, which is often the case, the 
siik is firet sewn round the edge, drawn to 
the centre, looped over, and thus finished 
off. This is very ornamental, 

The fashion of using up odd pieces of 
foreign and ancient embroidery as cusbions 
is quite a apecialty at some artistic shops. 

Some of the most elaborate nightdress 
oases resemble large cushions, tbe front 
being padded, and thus raised, Tbe 
nightdregs and combing jacket are sl!pped 
in at the back, and all round isa cord or 
afalloft lace. Three-quarters of a yard 
equare is not an unusual thing. 

Some novel toilet pipcushionas are made 
of ciroular Indian metal bowls, or of 
painted wood Kussian ones, wrapped in a 
very dainty handkerchief of some fancy 
ma‘erial, edged with lace, tied round with 
ribbon, with the corners falling over. If 
tastefully carried out, the pincusbions are 
moet ornamental. 

The pinoushion proper is giued and 
fixed firmly intothe bowl, which it fits 
tightly, its color wa:ching the brocade of 
the gerchief, If the bow! is silver or gilt 
the keroblef is lowered bet weeu the corners, 
to show it. 

The same style is carried out for dinner- 
table decorations, the bowls being filled 
with flowers, Lamp shades sre often 
com posed of white or delicate tinted Indian 
gause, commenced at the edge, carried up 
to the top, and finished of in a very fail 
pleating. They areafter the style of the 
crimped paper ones, recently, and stili, so 
popular, 

Many industrious fingers that like 
pleasant work are embroidering the 
oorners of carriage rugs, which feel like 
the softest, warmest biankets, They can 
be had in various colors, but a rich deep 
red and olive green seem particularly 
popular, Perambulator ruge are worked 
in the same way. 

W hen sleeves are worn through and ocon- 
sidered useless, they are generally disdard- 
ed assuch; but an ingenious originator 
has recently transformed them into asemb.- 
lance of work-bags, The sieve frame, 
painted, and pierced near the edge with a 
row of holes, has a bag attached to it by 
means of stitobes putin and out of these 
holes, It is encircled and hidden by a 
length of soft silk passed round it, and 
finished off in a bow, and silk cord is ran 
into suspend it by, Toe bag is made 
fuller than the sieve, so that it hangs full 
Tbe ailk, surrounding the wood, is made 
to draw over the topand to form a cover 
ing. 

The large-sized sieves have been turned 
10 account In two original ways, one as a 
receptacie for miniatures, with a veive: 
background, and suspended against tne 
wail, fiulehed off with a twist of one or two 
colors of silk; the other as a frame or case 
for bome stufied birds, Verily in these 
adaplive days, everything is turned to 
accourt, 
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How calm tne mind, bow composed the 
affections, how serene the countenance, how 
m-lodious the voice, bow sweet the sleep, 
bow oontentful tbe whole life is, of him 
that neither deviseth mischief against 
otbers, DOr suspects any to be contrived 
ageinst bimeeif; and contrsriwise, bow un. 
grateful and loathsome a thing it is to abide 
in & state of enmity, wratn, and dissension; 
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| baving tue thoughts distracted with solicit. 


ous Caré, anxious suspicion, and envious 
regret! 


Confidential Correspondents. 


Powis —Crape that has been creased may 
be restored by steaming overs basin of polling 
water. 


Fo.ium —Steep the leaves that you wish 
to skeleionize in rain water until the thick pulp be 
decayed, and then remove them tos bath consisting 
of a weak ecolution of lime-water, for the purpose of 
whitening them, 


PaTRIOT.—Of Earopean langusges, the 
English language is computed to bs the most widely 
spoken. The figures are receoned tobe for Eagiish, 
100 060 000; for German. 70 000,000; for Russian, 68, - 
000 000. for French, 4 000 000. 


STUPID —Tbis inquirer writes to sak 
why viz. meanspamely Itis acontraction from the 
Latia videlicet, The Goal ‘‘z'’ was not originally 
that letter, butis corrupted froma mark that the 
scribes ofthe Middie Ages used to indicate contrac- 
tions. 


Lassiz.—Sea weier does not improvea 
rousb skin, par does sitting over the fre, more 
especially after exposare of cold, outdoor sir, or 
frost. Use distilled or rain water, A little bran 
would soften hard water sufficiently for ase in wash- 
ing the face aud hands, 


PHoOTo.—To take off photographs trom 
the cardson which they are mounted, place them in 
a plate, or some such shaliow veseel, and pour warm 
water overthem. Inafew m tes the cement wili 
be melted, and the pictures may be removed, The 
water should not be too hot, 


bRBARTY.—The days and nigh'‘s are of 
equal length over the whole of the earth's surface 
only twice In each year--viz., March 2ist, when the 
sun passesirom south to porth ofthe equator—the 
vernal cquinox; and September 2ist, when it crosses 
from north tw south of the equator—the autumnal 
equinox, 

Youne Lapy.—A law was passed in the 
time of Wililam III imposing a tax upon bachelors, 
Itis entitled, ‘An Act for granting to bis Majesty 
certain rates and duiies upon marriages, births, and 
burials, and upon bechelors and widowers, for the 
term of five years, for carrying on tae war against 
France with vigor.’’ 


EpMUND.—Tbe tea plant is an evergreen, 
and grows to tbe height of about five or six feet. It 
must be atleast three years old before it Is fit to be 
plucked, every leaf being then gathered separately, 
An expert plucker will thus gather twelve pounds 
dally, Toere are three pluckings in the year—at the 
end of February, end of March, agd the end of May, 
The first of the season is the best quality. 


Usig.—Germen isa more difficult lan- 
guage than Frencb on account of the declensions;yet 
to an Anglish person it would be easier to make him. 
self understood, speaking very ungrammatically, 
than it would bein French, on account ofa certain 
rough similarity between multitudes of words in 
common use and thosein English, The pronuncia* 
tion alsole easiertous than French, on account, 
more especia'ly, of the nagal sounds that abound in 
that language, and that find no paraliei in ours, 


Brown Eyres —1. We should advise you 
to be very careiul bow you proceed, The man may 
bave all the outward semblance of a gentleman, and 
talk like one, and atthe same time be a very ande- 
sirable person for you tobe acquainted with. His 
baving plenty of money proves nothing in his favor, 
We sbould recommend you to tell your friends at 
once what is going on, and let them advise you, The 
very fact of your writing to anyone for advice on the 
subject shows that you are doubtful yourself, 


JEANIE D.—You should refer to Barke’s 
**Landed Gentry’’—an old one of your grandfather's 
time—for the information you require, Women bave 
po rigbttoa crest, naturally, asit surmounted a 
helmet which they were not required to wear, They 
do not wear their family armson a sbield tor the 
same reason, but on what is called a lozenge, shaped 
like a ‘*batchment,’’ or adiamond pane of glass. In 
eiden times they worked these devices of the family 
escutcheon both on thelnner dress and on the outer 
robe or cloak. 


AUTHOR —'fhe term “royalty” originaliy 
meant the state, character, or dignity of a king; then 
the rightor prerogative of sovereign to be paid a 
tax, such as that on the produce ofa mine, It was 
afterwards applied tothe tax paid to the holder ofa 
patent granted by the Crown for the use of such pat- 
ent, and as thistax is generally ata certain rate for 
each article manufactured, it came to mean any per- 
centage paid tothe owner of an article tor its use, 
As appiied to books, the term signifies that percent- 
age on their sale which is pald bya publisher to an 
author, 


WYNDHAM —The “growing out’’ of the 
side of the chest, which you complain of, isduetoa 
weakness of tbe spine, a relaxation of the muscles, 
etc., that act like the ‘‘stays’’ ofa mast, and keep 
itupright Ittsasomewhat serious condition, and 
if not properly treated wiil become worse, with the 
result that you will bavea curvature of the spine 
and deformity of the chest You ought to have im- 
mediate medical advice, asit may be necessary for 
you to abandon your present vocation and take com- 
plete rest for awhile. Geta bottle of cod-liver oil, 
and take a dessert- spoonful twice a day, 


SaLt.—The log book on board a ship is 
the depository of the evidence of everything that 
may occur during the voyage--the position of the 
ship, the sall she was under, the wind, etc., at any 
moment; also what may occur between the master or 
officers and the crew, Itisthe custom for each «ffi- 
cer, at the end of his watch, to enter upon the log 
slate the courses, distances, wind, and weather dur- 
ing bis watch, and anything worthy of note that may 
bave occurred, Oncein twenty-four hours the mate 
copies from this slate into the log book. tne master, 
however, first seeing the slate, examining it, and 
making any corrections or observations he may 
chooee. 


De Renz,—The “language of colors,’’ as 
you term it, is purely capricious, Im one country 
biack is the sign of mourning; in another, white; in 
yet another, yellow—and soon, When you speak of 
red as (the sign of danger, you are thinking about the 
mechanical codes usedon railways. Men associate 
certain colors with certain ideas; but bear in mind 
the well-known case of the blind man who said, 
**Rea is like the sound of a trumpet.’’ That is hardly 
the commom idea, is it? If you were in Seville or 
Cordova, you would see how the ladies there signal 
by means of colors;in Japan every sign varies; and 





the gypsy folkall over tbe worid bavea system of 
signe wt is most peculiar We say *‘green for 
jealousy he gcypey wears green—whenever he ca 
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